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from Were to E^/y 

THE SHORTEST DISTANCE IS LONG DISTANCE 



^ifor hiivc a mcs'^^agc. V^hi want m enr. It'^ 
miles away, with jnilluJiT^ of nther c;irs in 
between. But I>ong Distance will liclivcr 
your message quickly right to the car you 
want to reach — ^and bring back :iti an^wrr. 

\\'hen yctu ^vant penonid nc\\ - t mm iur- 
auay relatives anil friends . . . when yon 
need immcJiaie information on !ni^iness 
problems . . , turn to your telephone. It'- 
direct. Ith fast. W< incxprnsivi', Lnok in 
the front of your telephone directory and 
see how^ laic the rates really arc. 1 hco 
f'v^^B ^'^^'^^ number and the ear 




tS HERE 
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Facts Show It- 
Owners Know It 



PLYMOUTH 

IS THE 
MOST FOR 
LOW PRICE 




fi r A M J A It i> t u I i*M li s T o n ' ■ tie 
tf^mrrn! 5thifriiivi with AtUSilem 



Of the leading low-priced cars, 
Plymouth i» biggest — 5 inches longer 
than otte ; 6 inches longer than the other! 

W^F" Every Plymouth model has the 
same hig, 82 - horsepower ''L-liead * en- 
gine — ^'iving the thrill of full power and 
exceptional economy as well ! 

The only low - priced car with the 




matchless rideof independent coil springs 
— standard t'r|Uipment on all mod el h. 

The only low -priced car with a rev- 
o 1 11 1 ion ar y new" 8 af e ty 8i gna 1' ' S pe ed o ni - 
e ter , . . another Ply m o u th ' * Ra f ety First . ' * 

The only low-priced car with steer- 
ing-post gear shift standard equipmeni in 
De Luxe models ^lI no extra cost. 



"SO BEArTlFlTI. YOtf fWN HAFllK.V 
BKl.tKvi: IT'S A tX)W-PHi( CMtV* 




Tin: NKW i*i.VM(Hiril has Flo;itm^ Power engine* mouniinfis, rust -praofud S;ift>iy-Steel body, time-pnwen Hydniiilk- Brukt^^. 



ACTUAL compariJKms ^mtv what 
. Plymouth ovvpifrs know 
frfUTi exptirience: ho oiker €ar of- 
jers ft, much valur at low pru^! 

V I y m o u t h i s t h e h igges fo('* A 1 1 
1 hrrc'*. . . thf car thiit givt^s hiW 
power p/ uj fco n a m y I 

Ami f litre's the advantage of 
Plymijuth*s smooth new ride. 



with Amola Steel coil springs... 
new Kafety and handling; ease 
w 1 1 li 1 1 in e ' p ro V e n 1 1 y d rn ti I i c 
Brakes Mod I rae-Steadysteeru^g. 

E*'Liiy to own.., your prej^ent car 
will probably represent a large 
par t o f h'' rn on t h ' s i f>\v d e I i V e r ed 
price... wirh balance in -syrprjs- 
ingly low mtmrhly instalments. 



— I^IAAS l':Rl':l> IN l>t: rK(>[ r; liicluiklnj;* Irum uml rirnr bumptrr!^. 
biimj^i.T j^unrfl^, sp^iri.^ whi.*i.':l, Ur^ anil tubi'. foiii c^iiitnil for hi^ad* 
liyiht heiini wirh inxlk';kri:»r wty iiiHrrumt'iii pitni'^l, uffh-trny ^ii front 
dnct renr, -^iiri vliinr, safviy i^lfiA^ ami bict irunk Hp,ire (I V.J cu. fl'l, 

Incal nixeH, If 'Aixy . nnt Ineluilod. vmir Plyminiih Jit-'Mlvr 
lifciil dcllvcirrd prirvH. Pi, ^ MOUTH l>tVr>%iON OF ChrvsI KH COk- 
POtt.^ TIOV. l)r trill t, .V|(i hliiun. 



MJUOR BOWES' Aniati^ur Hdiir. CB S. N«lworlt. TtiiirMt^y&. to 10 P.HA^.E.S.T. 



I PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 



THE ''ROADKING' 
THE ''DELUXE' 




itnuv V\ J hirtuhin. J» I HitJTivrliiJ 1<lkt i4 1 <inir and rirnilallrrti JUfflfi'v Itil:* H .Htrrrt. N W, Wn^liltrtftrnt. H * nUh- 
■crtfinuii prke 1.1,00 ume >rc»r; fl.rjfl tlir** ffni» it rfntijr V,ntTtti\ a* nvitml v]uh rnnUi-f Uarrti, 211, IMHit »■ Itii* 

1*0*1 tmif *l U^-iilniNm It r , 4.I.JHW1H1I I'lilri. Hi nrvvttnirh, e«nn iMtttKt thv Art of XhwU I " 1 ti 
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FREE STREET LIGHTING 



Plus ^10,000 Annual Profit for Wilson, Kansas! 



WILSON, KANSAS IS one of the best- Ugh ted 
towns in the state. White way posts for the 
street lighting system were pur chased with money 
from the electric light fund— and no charge is 
made against the city for electricity used for street 
lighting or other municipal purposes. The city tax 
rate has been slashed more than 55%. New street 
curbs and gutters have been paid for entirely out 
of pUnc earnings* And in addition, the town's 
F-M Diesel-equipped municipal generating plant 
shows an average operating pro^t of more than 
$10,000 a year! 

Things weren't always like this at Wilson, When 
the tiJwn's steam-operated municipal light plant 
proved a financial failure, it was decided to Install 
a Fairbanks'-Morse Diesel generatiag unit. So 
successful did this venture prove that three years 
later a second F-M Diesel was purchased. In three 



more years, the plant had so regained it<; linancial 
balance that the town paid cash for a third F-M 
Diesel— completely eliminating all sieam equipmeni. 

What Wilson has done is not unusual. F-M 
Ditr'icl elec- 
eric units 
have been 
establish- 
ing records 




like this 
right along. 
Find out 
what F-M 
Diesel 

power can do for your town. \\ ritu r)v|>,u uiit iit 
120t Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Branches and service sta- 
tions throughout the United States and Canada. 




FAIRBANKS 



DItlEL EiBIIEt WltEt SfltEit 

riMfS ftlSiEIS-llQNftf 

EIEGTIICIL ■iCIIHElT Fili EQHIPHEIT 

FiiliiiiS SGiiEl STOIEIS 

lilLllil EQIfl^HEIT AiR CONOrTIOHCRS 
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GETS YOy PLACES! 





Your Office On 
Wheels! 

This pfivAie accommci* 
djition^ witK '^d^^k" 
biiniiy for wprk^ provides 
3 full'lengch sofd by diiy 
and d clccp, mvitirtg bdtl 
by nigiu. "When t*'t> ate 
trjvtlln^E:, an upper bed 
ii- prL'pjfcLl. r-vfty LOrt- 
incEudinj? cam- 

proi'ii'Jed For youf com- 
f. ! r L AV i 1 1 u. r -i c i d sum ra er . 
jU PulEn urt bt-d rooms art 



Work in the Comfort, Quiet and Privacy of 
Your Pullman Room . . , Enjoy a Sound Night^s Sleep 
and Arrive Completely Rested and Relaxed 



For the executive with work to do — 
and places to get — a Pullman private 
room serves both needs perfectly. 

Far from office worries— and inter* 
ruption — the quiet seclusion of a Pull- 
man room gives a man a chance to do 
some real business thinking! 

Once your work is done, the room 
serves as a private lounge for reading 
or dining. When you feel Uke*' turning 
in/' that soft bed is the promise of a 
sound night's sleep — and renewed en- 
ergy for rhe day ahead. 

And alt the while, your traveling 
"office" is getcing you places! By trav- 
eling at night, you save precious busi- 
ness hours. Regardless of the weather, 



you can be sure of getting there 
when yoa go Pullman. It's a matter 
of record chat Pullman is rhe safest, 
most dependable transportation on 
rhe face of this globe! 

On your next trip, plan to occupy a 
Pullman room. Besides the Bedroom, 
Roomettes and Duplex Rooms are also 
available on many trains — as are Com- 
partments and Drawing Rooms with ac- 
commodations for twO jthree^ or more. 
When rwo or more travel together, 
the PuHman cos! is often no more rhan 
that of lower berth accommodations. 

Ask your ticket agent for full de- 
tails or write The Pullman Company, 
Chicago, Illinois- 




Convenient Pullman Overnight 

Service, &otird your PuUfnan end retire tong 
before it |:eav^es. Sleep to q reasonably hour^ 
regardleM of when th^ train arrivet, Thi^ 
means a ftiU nighf's isleep on many of those 
5 and 6 hour ^umps that formerly had to be 
taken di^ring the day! Send for l^he list of 
pointy covered by fhh convenient sleeping cor 
service. Write The Pultmon Compon^y, Dept. 
HBlf Chicago, III., for your free copy of "How 
to Get Nine Hour* Sleep on o Sim Hour Trip." 




RAIL AND 



THE COMFORTABLE AND SURE WAY TO GET THERE 



.WITH ALL THE SPEED THAT'S SAFEl 
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Si» it eaii^tf liappcii lii^re? 

Cotifliigratioiis arv. noi us uiu'imnru*n as may ai^stimf^. 
Siiir« I9(K), in Aiiifritrii, llM) huM^ sprt'art whh* ilcvastatifin, 
Others an* WkAy to oci^ur anywhere, at any time, for 
many l»^*H*k^^ in our town;? an»l 4*1 lif** are relics of fjays 
whrft Itltif? altention waa^ ^iwn to frrr-n>i.st!Vi? ccinstruo 
liitiiL Thf iJaiiger of con flagra lions, with thoir ^rt*a[ Itiss uf 
life an<l properlv, wouhl l>e even greater * , . were it nut 
inr ihe vi^jilant effort?* of 2W> eiipilal stork* fire insiiraiit i: 
iniiipanies. 

HiniiireilA **f romnmnilip* are safer from fire beean^e (he 
eivir authorities use the fri^e ai^sistaiire of pnblie-s^afrly 
serviee by these i:a|Mlal *tloek firt- in^-iiranre eompariies , . . 
tfirou^rli Iteponal Boards in *imaller towns and in larger 
rities ihroii^Ji The Xatiofial Boanl ti( Fire Un<lprwnterf . 
Survey;* are made hy Fire Prevenlioii Eii|^ineers t*i ileleel 
eoiiflagralion hazards: water jinpplie^ ami fire-fi*^}iting faeiU 
ities are checked and te^ied. Bnl that h h\ tut ineanj* al! 
.Frmti tbr tej^tinp uf htiuseholil applianees for fire safely 



to the gpon.^oring of better fire laws ami safety fttandanJ^ 
for byihliii«: conslno lion, the*e capital sstoek fire insurance 
euinpanle^ are conistaiitly active, in a hundred dtffereiit 
ways, tu pre\ent fire, to -^ave fife .ind property. 

Any conflagration means huge pmperty losses . , . lossMt?fi 
that muftt be pai*l. Sn, for the protection of pobcyholderst 
capital slot k tire iosnranet* conipanie^ ^'pp^y t^*^ safety 
principb* aUo Ic* their own fmaficial re^poiisthililieH . . , 
hv niaintainini^ adeipiafe ea>lt ^urplus4'& in bai-k up their 
cajiital and prerniiim reserves. 'Y\iu>. they protect ytiur 
ifiteresb . . . both Iwfifre and a/trr fire 0ccur>. 

^l^g^^^ *CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY 
* FIRE INSURANCE j .1.. ....,4 

_ ^ riK-k tif furltirr In aitlrlition 1i> If gal r**- 

^*lr i*!!*** ArTM'^ irs polirirs arr (i^a( k.t?i] l>y cflftli frapiliil 

ntui <^tir]i1ii% fundn M'i aftjii** l« im-rl ii<it itu-rt'ly luirniat claiiii'* liul 
ol^ti till* ^wrr|iin(i t*i>*t*'-'t ituc t«t!oiifia^riilMiii-t atiA other rrtlafttrojih«»i*. 
It* iirgiiniTirti pttUu- firr%iiejs ar»; iiaiitiimt in sojpr. tru jiystnir of 
opfrratian tKroM|5li Agent* *• vrr^'ubrrf j^ivr-i* priiinpt fNr rwoiial ^ervite 
In jiolicyhiolfJrr?.. 




shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 



J PENDING bo 1 rowed funds for activi- 
ties that bring nothing back into the 
luiainess and with oo plan for repaying 
ihem coukl ni€?an only one thing to a busi* 
nes^j inan — t?ventuat bankruptcy. Yet the 
Government rolls merrily along with ev- 
ery outward appearance of continuincr 
that sort of program.Arthur A*BallanHne 
thinks the spend ing'-Ieniling policy has 
reached the point whore cuuuLer- meas- 
ures must be applied and minces no words 
in telling why, Mr. Ballantlne has servf*d 
as undersecretary and assistant secretary 
of the U. S. Treasury, solicitor of internal 
revenue and as an advisory counsel on 
taxation to the Treasury Department, 

E. L, Bticher is head of the Foreifi:n 
Commei'ce Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and 
has been in touch with the export business 
both at honie and abroad for 2T years. He 
IS also a member of two committees of the* 
International Chamber and American 
Secretary of the Canadian-U. Com- 
mittee maintained by the two national 
chambers. For the past five years ho has 
directed observance of National Foreig^n 
Trade Week under sponsorship of thr 
National Chamber. 

E. J. Mehren was successively editor 
of Entjfnccnnii NfirH-Rcftjid. vice presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany and president of the Portland 
Cement Association. He recently made a 
trip around the world to study labor con- 
ditions. 

J. Gilbert Hill is on the staCE of the Okla- 
homa Publishing Company in Oklahoma 
City. He calls this article a sequel to story 
printed in Nation's Bosines^^ in March. 

entitled "Land Ownership Won't 
Make Smart Fai^mcrs/' 

Edmund Stone is a former correspon- 
dent of the Amerimn Fmnt jQunial vvha 
has had an unusual opportunity tt> watch 
the development of the Clean tJp & Paint 
Up Campaign. 

Margery Rae became intereated in the 
family mig:ratians that take place durin!? 
the spring and falL In digging up her 
background information she interviewed 
many old timers in the moving business. 
We rated her text interesting, and beHeve 
our readers will find it useful as well 
entertaining* 

Herbert Fleming, associated with 
the Business Research Corporation in 
Chicago, made it his job to look into the 
annual statements of representative cor- 
porations. His conclusions are of par- 
ticular interest to Nation's Bustxess 
readers who may remember the model 
simplified statement which was printed 
in this magazine in 1935 and has since 
been adapted to the uses of many corpora- 
tions. 
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MONROE FOR FIGURES 



IF your Imsiness hm] to lawk to 
old -fash io IN' (J figyririfj jru lhods 
vtHi'd br sunk. Costs, sales. payroIL in- 
trrr^st, rstimritcs, rt-i>*>rt5— motl* rri 
Imsinrss must Iinvi? a constant flow of 
sprctly, accninitr figures. Monroe figur- 
ing *loiiiiu;ilcs in Amtncaii Inisiness 
just lii caiise Sloiiroo machines arr 
turning out the jireate-sl number of ai 
curate figures at lowest tost and with 
lenst strain on the fifrnre workers. 





CiCANLINESS . . "Whiflex ' far wnnh^ws. arid "OrEino" for dniiii*, btiUi ulmIi' hy Ihe 
Hnirki-tt t nmprtiiy of (Miicinmiti. iirc wi'll kiumn In limr>tc\vivc« anil w^f^tl evt-ry* 
«ht'rv. Mniir«"t' miiflgiTtf^ krep the cllveF-iiiiil H'j^mc^ uf %hU erijtt hii*lfic"^*i niii'^Mijf 



0 

J 





GLASS , . I'yrf 5c u.ire. r.Hhvaj ■siinaJ"*. snant une^opc^* 
nctm *iis!u (iibliiff — rortkinif Cllti^s Wtitk?i U Oir ^rtat 
name In i rsc^irrh niirl tltc miikinj? at .•'^ > - I Monrti« 
m^t^jiiiics nre pluyhijr tfitvlr part in • the tiX" 

urL*ij fii inuny uf tlie ilcpcirttni-tiU *jf l... \'ii<\ncft». 



DAfflriEA . . I hf Dalrymrn H 
I I ,i;;:ui\ nvviiL'il hy 40,1300 farm- 
1, 1 s. piiHhirc* oMT Pa MlUon 
■ruiirU of mnk .1 year. Mtmroca 
siiect] ijp Uiclr i\f[ini: wurk. 



TEXACO . , Think uf thtf figure wmk ]rjv*ilnvl In 

niitJ uiJ-at rcHiu-rit's ^Tiid oHm iT , . " l ' 
MfiiiriH"*', iHith adiliTtiiHrcth.ii ' 
chmcjSk arc at work f*ir J : 




■ ' ■ ' . ■ ' ■ S It* i»how 
Miiiirt^r 

'tun 

I v ^ i t recoil fl" 
-1 1 1 { ml multiiiniMtmri 
- iv L-H tirri**, I'^cry tifier* 
It ion rtutimi,iUi*-it h 
a ricxiblf. iill-jnirr>f>>c 
machine that will Fjn^d 
up Hgurcs and cut coii^ 



IVEBY fiSUHi JDS 

AOOINO-GALCt/lATORS 

lISfING MACHINES 
BOOKKEEFIHfi MACULES 
CHBK WRITERS 
DHECI€ SI6NERS 



MONR OE 



CAlCUiyiTING MACHINE COMFANT.INC. 
GENEHU OFFtCES - OflANGE.NJ. 



I 

I 
I 



' nrtw CiikiilaUngr Mai'!iine rompariy. Inc. 
' ' ! J *• i O iTiCL*^, O r a. f ijfc. N J i' r »*f y 

riL'a<« nie free ht>fiklet "Tm o An^w«"ri^ fur tHie" 



I- IT III 



MOllE TTIAS i:ai MONROE-^IjWXED BR.WTIJKS SF.ItVE AMIvIlK IS Hf^lNK^S I Addrt^'* 
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How often is 
this message 
sent hy your 
seero(arx 




Through the 
EDITOR'S SPECS 



^Jlliss morgan 
will noi bp 
in today«*. 
sh^ lias a bad 
eolii/' 



All too frefpienlly colds, and enforced 
absences, are traceable unsanitary 
drinking fat' i lilies. Avoid ihcm in your 
office by installing AJAX or AERO cups- 
pleasant to uf*e and handsomely served 
frorn dust-tight sleci or Bakelitc dh-t 
(jensers. The cost is trifling, 

ffttw AJ\X fjr AERO at pi aid fffft trtsrv is fold 
in a booklet ^'Nm^^ Dividends f^t fifM.v.r v : Free 
to executives on request, Cherk ■^tfutnc ifcftm^ 



One rising index! 

I 

DECEMBER registered an all-time 
high in federal civilian employment in 
the District of Columbia, The number 
of Washington employees under Civil 
Service reached 120,539, or nearly 
twice what it was six years ago. 

/30,000 



9o,ooo 



70,000 




□ .Mail lis yn\iT VRK-K BOOKLET, and 
n Have dealtT ifl! us about the special 
Ofie Dcillar F,T ACQ 'J. \ I yTK n" Offer. 

LOGAN DEINKI!NG CVP CO* Div. 

bUL V H Ki^r.. OTT ST El t KT, WO M( : f IS | ' h U , A^if * 

270 Broadway ' 221 No. LaSalle* Street 
New Vurk Chicago 

PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. DIV, 
416 Second Strc«^» ,San Francisco 



/9J5 /93^ /935 f937 /93a 

Fulfillment 

FOURTEEN years ago Nation's 
Business received a coveted adver- 
tising award from Harvard Univer- 
sity for its message^ '*Let Washing- 
ton Do It," which decried the rising 
trend toward centralization of gov* 
ernment. 

Last month we were accorded a 
similar honor in the 1939 Advertis- 
ing a>^d Belling award for "the ad- 
' vancemont of advertising as a social 
force/* It recognizes the "What Helps 
Business Helps You" series of mes- 
sages opposing today's fulfillment of 
what w^as in the making in 1925. 

That the warning sounded 14 years 
ago was prophetic is attested by every 
sign of the times, including the chart 
on this page. Now that our efforts in 
the same cause have been cited again> 
we may say with the poet that "truth 
is great and shall prevail," 

No cause for olarm 

SEARCHING for data to prove the 
existence of that much-publicized un- 
dernourished third of the nation, the 
Federal Bureau of Home Ecotiomics 
discovers that half of the low-salaried 
city workers subsist on below^stand- 
ard diets. Secretary Wallace warns 
that "millions of families** lack ade- 
quate food and he proposes ration 
cards for the undernourished — and 



also to use up the food surplus* How- 
ever, it is extremely doubtful that the 
sum total of food actually consumed 
will be greater. Per capita consump- 
tion of food in this country is ap- 
proximately one ton annually, and 
that figure has remained nearly con- 
stant whether in the balmy days of 
1928 and '29 when **men wanted" 
signs were a commonplace or in our 
more recent period of "emergencies." 

A mofter of lotitude 

THE GIRLS are all aflutter this 
spring. More momentous to them than 
the Rome-Berlin axis or the Federal 
Reserve index is, "Where is my waist- 
line to be?" 

Last year the bosom held the fem- 
inine raiment spotlight; this year it's 
the waistline. But what bewilders the 
girb is that those elegant arbiters 
who issue Fashion's decrees permit too 
much latitude in its location. It may 
be the high Empire line, or the low^ 
Medieval just over the hips, or the 
high -low "Spool" style centered some- 
where near the equator. How is a 1939 
beauty to know what "they" are going 
to wear, when Paris speaks with such 
equivocation? It's really a tough de- 
cision for the girl whose figure is so 
perfect that she can draw the line any- 
where in reason. 

Worse yet is the predicament of 
dress manufacturers and buyers who 
want to order what they can sell. They, 
too, prefer that Fashion^s dictates, 
however fickle, be less arbitrary and 
more definite. The waistline question 
bears the ugly menace of anarchy in a 
world long accustomed to absolute rule. 

All for dear old varsity 

NO ONE seems to have dented the re- 
port that 19 members of the Univer- 
sity of Florida football team were car* 
tied on relief rolls by the W.P.A, last 
summer, G-Men are said to have been 
sent from Washington to investigate 
— but not the clustering of these boys 
at the public trough or what they were 
doing to earn their money. That was 
accepted as a worthy, even if some- 
what unorthodox, lift for higher edu- 
cation. Authorities were concerned by 
charges that when the college term 
opened and tlie players resumed their 
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^W?^E1X eUll he V 
" Bill, when lite h 



y^itiiig nirtl, 
EioikJh lo pay 
for that Wiitrr inn in are reliretK 
Then., weMI iif^%rr hav«' Uy spend 
an til her tax thillar lu re phi re It. 
\^'hy? Berause ii*^ vast iron 
pipe* DiMvii iti ihe eity iheyVe 
4H<^giii^ up snnie other kinil nf 
pi|ie the town fathers* ttmk a 
ehanie cm tesn than 20 yrar^ 
ago. i •nst iron pipe fiierves for a 
eriifHry — that's 'hJiv they eall it 
PuhUv Tux Saver No, I." 

W aler nuiini^ represent ah4*nt 
tine-third of ihiM roi]nlry''if9 
5 dii1!ion -dollar investment in 
puhlie water supply **yf*tem*«. 
Bliire than of thei^e tnainH 

are east iron pipe with a ktttm n 
u&efni life nl hniMt donhh* the 
eiitimulvd life of niher water 
main nialerial^* BeeaMNe the 
lax~8a\Hng, through tie f erred 



replaeements alone, is enor- 
ttioii}4« east ir€»n iiipe i«* known 
as PnEdie l ax Sa%er No. I. ft 
the (ndy ferrous metal pipe, 
|>raetiealde for water, *;as and 
j^ewer ma ins, wliieh rnst does 
not dej^troy* i^Iade in diameters 
from 1 ' 4 to 81- inehes« 




t ftrHiHii hi'it fthfttn af ft rntl itntt 
ntftsT If J Iff II ill xt til in! i IH yriirjt (t^tt 
ami Atiii saving. Ifi.ir* /#*r the citizens 



CAST IRON PIPE 

PUBLIC TAX SAVER NO. 1 

THE CAST mon PIPE RESEARCH ASS'M, T, F, WOLFE. RESEARCH EMGlNEEfi. PEOPLES GAS BuriDrNG. CHICAGO 



amateur Rtaius those 19 names 
mained on the rolls. 

Anyway, it's comforting to obnerv*^ 
that regard for clhics was shown 

Kitchen heresies exposed 

A MAINE legislator proposes a law to 
punish fitliiiKly the culinary offense 
of putting tomatoes In clam chowder. 
We recommend this worthy Ic^sla- 
tion to the national Congress. It might 
well ban the use of lomatoes in chick- 
en soups and certain salads, also. To- 
matoes are fine in their place, but they 
are not, as some cooks seem to think, 
a synthetic vegetable. 

We wonder what the Maine defend- 
er of culinary purity thinks of strhig 
beans boiled in water without meat, 
or good sweet potatoes sfoUed by 
mashing. Something should be done to 
preserve from extinction what Delia 
T. Lutes calls the ''Vulgar Vittles." 
i The American table is becoming in- 
sipid with salads prepared for reduc- 
nig females. Another generation of 
iiis and liddly-wink will be the na- 
■ K^nal game. 

When bread cost a life 

OUR FKIEXD Joseph Smith of Tuck- 
irton, N. J., has been delving into the 
part bread has played in history; He 
finds !he staff of life mentioned fre- 
i|uently in man's annals, but nowhere 
more dramatically than its role in the 
death of Danlon, the French revolu- 
lionary leader. 

After Dan ton had been arrested and 
denounced lo the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal by Robespierre he made an im- 
passioned defense, addressed to the 
galleries instead of the merciless row 
of judges. He was winning the sym- 
' pat hy of the Paris mob. Their passions 
would probably have burst all bounds 
and forced Danton^s release but for 
an idea that came to his wily foe, 
Robespierre rose and announced that 
the daily bread ration had just ar- 
rived for distribution* In a few min- 
utes the hall was emptied of specta- 
lors. Judgment was pronounced and 
next day Dan ton rode to the guillotine. 

Pressure selling 

A BUSY DAY in the life of an Ameri- 
can mayor: 

In one round of Washington shop- 
ping, Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
City completed preliminary arrange- 
ments for a 815,000,000 slum clear- 
ance loan, opened negotiations for a 
$41,000,000 bridge building loan, ap* 
plied to the F.C.C. for more time for 
Gotham's own radio station, obtained 
I a new branch office for the Civil Aero- 
I nautics Authority, discussed new 
I P,W-A. projects with Secretary Ickeji 
land suggested several worthy causes 



rve ^ 
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to Administrator Harrington of the 

Young careerists in municipal ad- 
ministration will do well to study liow 
to win friends and influence people-- 
in Washington. 

Blessings that money buys 

AN EMPLOYEE comes to work 
"down in the mouth" and not more 
than 50 per cent efficient bet^ause of 
personal troubles that money will 
cure. An investor decries the fact that 
his savings must rust in a bank at two 
per cent, for lack of a desirable invest- 
ment that will earn more. It's to the 
honor of the new-type cash credit 
agencies that they are bringing these 
I wo together, satisfying the needs of 
both and in the process creating a 
large industry. 

As ]ong as we have people who will 
not or cannot save from their earn- 
ings there will be personal and family 
crises — illness, death, losses from un- 
wise investments, children to educate, 
daughters to marry off, old debts to 
refinance, etc.- that can be met only 
by loans against future earnings. Reg- 
ular commercial banks do not function 
for such a service. More often than 
not, the employer has stepped into the 
breach and advanced money, hut al- 
ways reluctantly^ as he is not engaged 
in the loan business and prefers stick- 
ing to his specialty. The personal cred- 
it agency came along to relieve em- 
ployers of what is to them a nuisance, 
or to rescue necessitous employees 
from the man-eating loan shark. 

Another breathing spell? 

-IF THE WHEELS of invention were 
stopped and the processes of discov- 
ery settled, we would, I am sure, con- 
tinue to live in comfort/' opines Wil- 
liam Douglas, chairman of the Se- 
curities Exchange Commission. 

Doubtless we also would manage to 
survrve if the wheels of innovation in 
social r€^form were stilled for a spclL 

Back fo the farm— or city? 

A LEARNED New York rabbi advis- 
es his city congregation to send young 
people to the farms, where economic 
self-suiRciency is to be had. On the 
very same day a Stanford University 
professor declares there are already 
loo many farmers; that they cannoi 
hope to prosper because social forces 
are inexorably reducing the propor- 
tion conliibuted by agriculture to the 
national life. 

Farm Security Administrator Alex- 
under agrees with the professor*3 
view. He told a Negro Youth Confer- 
ence that there are more rural people 
than the land can support. The Gov- 
rrnmenf , he intimated, has plans in 



HE CHALLENGES TROUBLE 




Who IV THIS gltmori for iroubk, ibis mnn 
who hii*i gone out lo meet it JS.OUD.UOO 
lime.^? A famih^ir, respected Hgure in abi>uL 
lialf of ih*^ iiatIoii*6 hi^ureJ pou'er-plaiits 
and factories, be h ibe Harlford Steam 
Boilrr field inspector. He bt'lps ^^ifej^uurd 
iiiJu^iry against di^Kster. 

Thene 18.000.1)00 ijij^ijeelJcjiifi of povvt-r 
equipiiu-jii e^iLablivb a ri.'f.'t>r(l uii:ipprourhetl 
in llie field of engineering insiiran*^^. ^iih- 
out ibeiti, the Hurt ford or^iinixution rriiilil 
ucvcr have developed h& extrsiordi nury 
knot% ledge of where and bow irotihle will 
betray I he first faint fymptoms nor iu iibil- 
jiy to mhnmi7.e tbe cbunecs of catastroplu^. 

Why do so iiiajjy ngeuia and brokers rcc- 
Omnifttd Hartrord Steam Boiler ;jnd .^o 
many exeeuti'ves ilnijiiit on 
Because I hey realiiee ibat Hartford hriiiga 
to every plani the protective hencftl of ex- 
perience e|jie where liner] itided^ Berausc the 
experl jtitlgment of the bome-^offitc cngi* 
Tteering =.iaff belongs to every poliryholder 
fi»r I lie a raking. Bei aiise niore Uian 100 jlrld 
speeixtlist^ eover ihe eonniry. qufrkly uvail- 
abte in any pouer-pl^nit I'merK'^m ^ . 




THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
INSPECTION AND INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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TO TIIK WOllLII 0F T03fORItOW 




Seaitest extends you a cordial invitation to visit the Sealtest 
Building at the New York World's Fair. 

You will see how Sealtest builds to a healthier, happier tomor- 
row by making Itje safer, today* You will see milk processed and 
botdedj ice cream blended and froEen, cheese prepared and 
packed. You will see the constant testing, checking and super- 
vising through every step by Sealtest Laboratory workers* 

You will see how Sealtest standards t>f quality and purity are 
maintained in thousandsofcommunitiesby this laboratory control. 

Vimii iMm grt^ai Wuriii^ff Fair— i»na th** .%>ffl#r'#l Exhihii- 




SFALTEST BUILDS TO A SAFER. 
JfAPPlER TOMORROW ... BY 
MAKING ilFE SAFER, TODAY 
The reti^nii*whHt S^Jthrtt ff mhftf on mitiu 
ict €rtam and iftittr dairy prenftic it meatu 
ib^ir prttffucti tire appmtrtd Jor qm^tiity, 
imrity an J wh^h*J>ment\\ hy iitf Stattttt 



tm liAlTCSr IVSTEM or UIOIlATOtT protection and its MfMIER-GOIIPIIMtES AHE OlVlllONS OF NAtrONAL DAtRV fROOUCTS COAf^QRATIOH 
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the making to reduce the farm popu- 
1 alien* 

It is comforting to reflect that if let 
alone the farm-city balance always 
adjusts itself through our economic 
price system. Preachments and in- 
spired population movemenls may de- 
lay enforcement of the fine old Law 
of Compensation, but cannot affect 
the final result. 

Priced too high 

DR, STANLEY KING, president of 
Amherst College^ subscribes to the 
good old maxim that he who pays the 
fiddler calls the lune. The income of 
private educational institutions from 
their endowments has dropped by a 
third and will go down still more, he 
says. These schools must decide short- 
ly whether to remain independent but 
financially handicapped or to accept 
govermnent subsidies in return for 
whatever supervision may be imposed 
as the price of them. 

"In the latter event/' he concludes, 
"they will no longer be the free insti- 
tutions that have made this country 
what it is." 

It might be called dollar diplomacy 
applied to education. 

Planned for us 

NOTHING amuses us more than the 
bland assumption that Americans had 
no economic and social planning be- 
fore 1933. There was planning of the 
broadest, most daring scope in the 
Continental Congress and the Consti- 
tutional Convention. Lincoln and his 
cabinet consulted no charts before is* 
suingtheEmancipation Proclamation, 
but it was none the less calculated for 
long-range effects. Those who built 
the great transcontinental railroad 
systems planned with a far-seeing eye. 
(Every business conference and con- 
vention perfects details of a vast plan 
far too big for the conception of most 
' * 1 i berai ' * professors . ) 

The vision has been caught admir- 
ably in a splendid brochure to adver- 
tisers by tlie New York World-Tele- 
gram , in which we iind this passage: 

Only recently have we as a people leal- 
jzr^d that our well-being, unlike Topsy, 
did not ju5t grow, but that It is in fact the 
planned resiult uf the American way of 
life. 

A time to say "No" 

RESURRECTION of the '^Quoddy" 
federal power project recalls George 
W, Stetson's plain-spoken rebuke of 
that piece of socialism when it was in 
the spotlight in 1935. 

Mr. Stetson heads a Boston com- 
pany manufacturing equipment used 
in power plants. He received an invi' 
la t ion from the Corps of Engineers, 
LL S. Army, to bid on the "Quoddy" re- 



quirements, and t his is part of what 
he wrote in reply : 

We do not eai"(* to bid on equipment for 
tills or any olhiT Guvt^rnmpnl project 
whioh is rconomlcaUy im sounds meaning 
that it rannot pay lis vosi. Such projce1,;> 
wairle the taxpayere" money and ihe na- 
tion 'ss credit. They duplleale work already 
done aderiuately and efflciently by private 
ind\lslrl,^ The less we huve to do with 
projects of this character the l^etter we 
like it. 

Mr. Stetson's bid is recommended to 
other executives who don't rcHsh busi- 
m*ss that hastens their own tuner aL 

Uplift in Illinois 




EIGHT HUNDRED farm families in 
the Ci-ab Orchard Lake district of 
Southern Illinois are wondering where 
they go from there» 

For more than a century their peo- 
ple have lived in this section without 
feeling sorry for themselves. But plan- 
ners came from Washington to tell | 
these folks that their land is submar- 
ginal. The Government was taking it 
over and would resettle the residents. 
They didn't want to be resettled, A 
reforestation plan was next. It gave 
way to flood control, and finally to a 
fish prest^rve and pleasure resort 
scheme. A dam was constructed and 
the whole area will be submerged. 
Williamson County will lose one- 
fourth of its taxable farm acreage. 

Oh. yes^ the lllinoisans will be paid 
for their lands. Government apprais- 
ers are telling them how much. Walter 
Ghent of CarterviUe told a reporter he 
had set out 8^500 apple and peach 
trees and spent $45,000 in developing 
his place. Secretary W^allace's young 
men set a price of $17,800 on it, Alon- 
zo Bowyer is to get $39 an acre for 
land which he claims has yielded 72 
bushels of corn to the acre* 

Boo! 

ON OUR cover this month Photogra- 
pher H. Armstrong Roberts pictures a 
figure which has played an important 
part in American life. Standing pa- 
tiently in the fields^ scarecrows have 
protected the labors of gcn^. i :ii n uis of 
farmers from marauding bird^. Ap- 
parently a crow cannot tell a synthetic 
menace from the real thing. Unfortu- 
nately, many humans have this same 
failing. Too frequently, especially in 
1 ecent years, wc have fled to the Gov- 
ernment demanding protection from 
dangers which were only scarecrows* 
Often the politician who volunteered 
to protect us was the same man who 
set up the scarecrow in the fii'st place. 
It's an exciting game* but expensive. 
It will be easier to balance the budget 
if, in the future, we examine the dan- 
ger more carefully before permitting 
politics to come panting up to make 
a spectacular and costly rescue. 




PROGRESS Jo Hows in the wait© oi the 
^ Jarmer's pIowT Many of ihe nalioi^'s 
huge industries today are dependent upon 
the products oJ ihe soil for raw materials 
and upon (he iarmer himself as a markel 
fof their manufactured products. To ^de-^ 
quately mainlain Ihe vital conlact between 
larm and lactoiry, elficient rail Iransportation 
is oi firsi importance. Precision Transporla- 
lion— the Norfolk and Western Railway's 
une;<ceJ]ed freight service — provides that 
contact for shipp&fs and receivers between 
the Midwesl and the Virginias and Caro^ 
Unas and between the North and the South. 
Every freight shipment routed via the 
Norfolk and Western is handled carefully, 
dispatched promptly, and delivered on time. 
Specify Precision Transportation on your 
next shipment. Any of the Railway's Freighl 
Traffic Department representatives will glad- 
ly furnish complete information regarding 
rates, routes, and schedules. 



A I Roanoke. Virginia, the railway main* 
tains an Industrial and Agricullural Depart- 
menl that will gbdly furnish complete infor- 
mation about industry and agriculture in the 
railway's territory. 




PRECISION TRANS POHTATION 
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1° Living up to the Greatest Name in Rubber |f 




CONVEYOR BEIT 



rjlNGlNEERS all ovt^r the world are 
gleaning new ideas today from a 
spectacular achievement in Goodyear 
rubber -- the world's longest conveyor 
belt now J a service at Grand Coulee 
Dam. Twice as long as any belc ever 
builx, it is a goLiath of rubber 9,700 feet 
in length, 48 inches w*ide, weighing 80 
tons* This veritable rubber railroad car- 
ries an endless load of stone aggregate 
— two thousand tons every hour — for 
a mile-long ride from screen house to 
dam site at lowur cost than any other 
transport method* It opens a new era 
in the economical handling of bulk 
materials. 

Never before has so large a sing It* unit 
of rubber been built for any purpose. 
Its huge bulk involved strains and stres- 
ses of tremendous magnitude; ample 
safety factors had to be provided* Into 
its design went all the knowledge 
Goodyear has gained in building belts 
that hold the w orld's record for tonnage 
in other operations. Its successful per- 
formance bespeaks the skill of Good- 
year Technical Men and Goodyear*s 
great research laboratories in develop- 
ing rubber to serve any task. It, is one 
more evidence of Goodyear s steward- 
ship of the greatest name in rubber. 



THE GREATEST NAM£ 




The Rubin. k..'j^nmd'' 

—-equipped with 9.700 feet of Good< 
year conveyor bc-Uirig; operates on 
cenceri 4,835 feet apiirt; irjvcls 450 
feet per minute; carries 2,000 tons 
per lioui . 



N RUBBER 




1839 THE CENTENNIAL OF RUBBER (939 

Great tfeyctjd all other names in ruhfter h 
that of Charles Goodyear — dueoycrer just a 
t eti tury ago of the prQce^s of mlcamzation 
that rtiisde mhher usable to mankind To 
honor him Ti^ Goodyear Tire 6* Ruhher 
Company was named long after his dca^h; 
frtmi his itfelong effort to extettd rtihher's 
Htihty it takes tmpitationt and uri'i hy 
ierviceahdity io desen'C his namv. 
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Libelling a Label 



C 

%#PHIX(I tashions in luilitirs are as iiiucli tiis- 
tingiiislird by tlir h^i^^llt ri»lt>rs of ihnv '*i.siii,s*' as 
by the major eniphasis on party linrs. Ami iioiio 
of the curn^nt stylo juH^Mits is mow sit^iiififant 
than the varial'riin.s i>suin^ from intrrpri^tations 
of what constifules ^liberalism/' For .scarei'ly a 
day passes that some "friend of the people'' ilovs 
not invoke, in flir name nf h*I>eratism. niurr [)owrr 
for gov^ernment. 

Obviously oneman*s libi ralisni is arHjllirr nuui 's 
autlujritarianism. 

If we hoil down all Ihe "isms" o( I lie Inniblt-d 
worhj today, "We got the sinif^le essenee of iin age- 
old slrugfrks two ducLrines pitted agaiust eac^li 
other. One demands thai the t*itizen be subjeet 
to a ruler tincondiiiuiiaUt/. Thv other insists that 
the citizen be subject to a niler vondiiionathj. 

Look the world over and the question is: Shall 
we fight lo decrease the cciereive power of rulers 
over suljjects oi% under seductive prumisrs tif 
benefits to come, permit its incr€*ase? 

Our Bill of Kiglits is to the point. It Uiid down 
th(* conditions, it set the limits beynnd whieh 
rulers could not go. No abridgement of freedom 
of press, of speech, of worship; no search and 
scijuure; no denial of I rial li\' jury. 

The true liberal fought to decrease and Hnu't 
governniental power. '^Liberalism/' declared Her- 
bert Spencer, "has habitually stood fur iiuli vidua 1 
freedom versus state-coercion/* 

It is disheartening to see ourselves today as 
citizens of a world frcuTi whicli this jdiilosoidi.v has 
l)een banished from nation after nation, 'The 
nHJVernent tow^ard true liberalism, toward hujuan 
freedom, toward a recognition of the dignity anil 
of the worth of the individual has suffered catas- 
trophic reverses. Nation after nation has (lecrcleil 
to seek efficiency and a phantom securily by sub- 
ordinating and regitncnting the individual to a 
central and despotic authority. 

Everywhere liberty is ou the defensive. The 



rights of iuinorities are suppressed. Freedom of 
tb'scnssi<aL the right to iliffer, the right to live 
iHu-'s own life, ihese things are denied today to 
un'llions upon millions of the earth's population. 

Wlnit is hapfKMiiug abroad is no local affair. 
Ain<n'iea is not innnnne. \ \ ean liai)[)en here. There 
are no international barriers or inunigration walls 
against the enntagiou. The pity of it, the irony of 
it, is that the cause of state-coercion is led hy 
those who label themselves 'liijcrals/' Tn the 
name of this pseudn-lib<^raIisnL individual free- 
dom, bulh economic and politicaL is calleil upon 
to sacrifice it.self in favor of more political boards, 
bureaus, eonunrssiuiis, federal cori)t>rat ions, and 
authorities, to s(01 its birlhright of written law for 
the uncertain hour-by-bour cojupulsion and dis- 
cipline of petty rulers. 

At those who oppose the whim and favoritism 
of adunnistrative law, tlie neo-liberals stick out 
their tongues and ery ''Tories, Heactioiiaries." 
Vociferously announcing their h'beralisni, they 
forget that this nation is great because it has en- 
(^ouraged the growth of the individual, iKTausc it 
lias abliorred repression and restriction of the 
private citizen - They forget that it was an absence 
of the sfiurious liberaHsiii of hiday \vhi<*K made 
])ossib!e the American saga, an absence of feudal 
edicts and legislative fiats in the economic field. 
They forget thai I riM" hberalism founded Anu^riea. 
]uirtured it, and watchtxl it grow .strong. 

Here i^ one test by which you can identify tin* 
true liberal: he is one wlio has faith in f he American 
]>eople, who believes that their minds and hearts 
ami wills are adcfjuate to tlie correction of their 
mistakes, ade(iuate to assure llieir jirogress ajul 
their destiny without surrender of the rights which 
gave them their envie*! distinetion among the 
worKTs eilizeiis. 
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LOTS OF BOOKKEEPERS 

...ARE CLOCK WATCHERS 





0«ilan M|«d«| Poiit tuNiornvr i innitimt qt fiVatiTnent, 




Dfllfan Madaf 490*J. PqiH Qn^fnof cvitCpmvr'i ti<'.d'9a'' AND' 
ilatymvnr. eri.5firinl ^^ych** AND oUGOUnU p^filbi* twilryt't 




POSTING 



# Most bookkeepers — yoursi probably — fight ^he time elemeni 
So mofif hours to finish the ledgers. So many, to get the state- 
ments out. They're hondicopped by STOP — LOOK posting — 
STOPS to study the keyboards of their mochines before oa item 
con be recorded, LOOKS to determine the column in which on 
entry should be made. The result is clock wotching. 

This IS why Remington Rond-Dalton Bookkeeping Machines hove 
moved into so many occounKng deportments. The Dolton key- 
board may be touch operoted! If has only ten numeral keys. Re- 
gardless of amounts and volumes of figures, tens automoMcoHy 90 
under lens, hundreds under hundreds — without o STOP or LOOK. 

Other Dolton operations ore outomotic. Dates, for instance, ore 
outomatie for the doy. Debits are added to previous balances, 
credits ore subtrocted, new bolonces are computed ond extended 
— ail outomaticolly. And on itemiied ond totolled proof^record 
automatico^ly proves your work is right. These automatic features 
save timei eorn profits^ prevent anxious wotching of the clock. 

Do you know Do I ton's newest, modern odvontoges? Hove you 
seen how speed((y Dolton will hondle your work? Do that todoyf 
Calf otir nearest branch for compfete details. You will not be 
obligaJed to the slightest degree. Remington Rond Inc.^ Buffalo, 
New York* Branches everywhere. 



One tiond, without mov- 
ing^ co^vats Iho JO' key 
Dolton keyboord. Y^u 
poll figur«i you read 
fhsm * * .and ih* mctchlne 
pylt lh«m in rh« COrfffCV 
coluitint for you. 



|}«|ten M«tf«l Po^H cvvltifnvr « tcdgvr ANO llctf€m*ftr 

occounU pa^Dterls AMD rem tiranctt advic* irmullaneoiitly. 



ONLY TEN KEYS 



FASTIST IN THE WORLD 



Remington Rand Inc. 

BUFrALO :: :: NEW YORK 
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Public debt eventually comes home to the average citizen 



Can We Go on Mortgaging the Future? 



By ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 



ADVOCATES of free spending 
insist that government deficits ore 
a good thing, Let^s follow their 
orgyment to its logical conclusion 



0' 



F 

CO 



UBLIC DEBT eventually comes home 
to the private citizen. As he periodically 
rets over his annual report of income 
or the lack of it — to an exacting gov- 
nimeati the very completeness of his 
concentration is likely to make him lose 
sight of the fundamental fatt that there 
is no tax holiday. 

No matter how many Lransactions 
uhacure the identity of the ultimate 
supporter of government, the truth is 
that government must finally look to 
Ihfi people for the money to make good 
its hoiincial commitments. 

What the citizen pays directly he 
knows and feels. To make him conscious 
f what he pays indirectly has become 
\ major objective for taxpayers' asso- 
ciations, groups of security holders, and 
chambers of commerce. 




We arc urged not to worry aboiiE die 
debt becay&e it is owed internally 



Gradually the taxed are discovering 
that they have a vital slake in public 
policy. They are becoming more and 
more curious about national finance. 
And they are finding their tongues. 

As I write, the question of whether 
we shall continue to mortgage the fu- 
ture with unbridled government spend- 
ing in the present is as much a matter 
of politics as of economicSi It has sig- 
nificance for every one, old and young, 
employed or unemployed. The outcome 
is likely to determine the pattern of 
their lives. 

Advocates of free spending press the 
idea that it admits of no stopping. The 
issue is whether continued federal defi- 
cits are to be treated as a blessings cre- 
ating larger national income, prosperity 
and security, or as essentially a danger 
threatening ultimately to undermine 
the economic structure, produce misery 
rjud defeat social progress. 

It is not a question of liumanity 
against inhtimanity or sensitiveness to 
distress against apathy and indiffer- 
ence. 

It is a question of economics* of busi- 
ness and financial engineering calling 
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not so much for emotionalism as for 
hard thinking. 

The old view was that the Govern - 
incnt should pay its bills as it went 
along out of current receipts, should 
arrow only for some extraordinary 
ind presumably temporary purpose — 
in fact only for war purpose— and 
should reduce such debts with all con- 
venient rapidity. 

The theory was that, in this way, the 
Government, as a separate mstitution, 
remained strong and independent, able 
lo choose its ov%-n course withouL con- 
straint and meet emergencies. This 
course made for placing the least pos- 
sible burdens on industiy and agricul- 
ture which supply the living of the peo- 
ple and of the Covernment. 

Voting taxes was regarded as spend- 
ing other peopIe^s money, something to 
be sparingly practiced. This was tlie 
financial plan under which the central 
GDvcrnment was administered until re- 
cently. In general the plan was suc- 
cessful. 

The new regime, coming into office 
with ardent profession of loyalty to the 
established view of government finance, 
soon gave up any adherence to that 
plan in fact, and has now adopted a 
formula which seems to discard alto- 
gether any idea of the need or virtue of 
hrihinfiritr expendit urci^ and receipts. 



It was discovered that government 
bonds and other oblig:ations could be 
placed in banks and ins^u ranee com- 
panies in amounts never before im- 
agined to be possible, 

A policy of deficUs 

BY THE end of the 1937 fiscal year, 
federal deficits under the new admin- 
istration totalled $18,600,000,000, av< 
eraging $2,300,000,000 annually. Be- 
ginning with 1937, revenues increased 
so much, due in part to increased bus* 
in ess activity and in large measure to 
new taxes, that the deficit for the fis- 
cal year 1038 was less than $1,500,- 
000,000. 

In the spring of 1937, however, bus- 
iness receded. The answer of politics 
was not to look carefully at rectifying 
government policies which might bo 
regarded as unduly hampering com* 
merce and industry, but to resort to 
further deficit spending. The result is 
an estimated deficit of almost 154,000,- 
000,000 for the current fiscal year, 
with a shortage of something more 
than $3,000,000,000 now in sight for 
the fiscal year 1940. 

Nineteen forty will be the tenth 
year of continuous federal deficits. It 
is estimated that, at the end of that 
vertr. Ih'> deficits will tntrd m<ire Urm 




Deficit financing inakeft budget batancing impossible because the 
Guvernment must continuallv seek more income through new deceits 



$27,000,000,000; that the national debt 
will then stand at nearly §45.000.000,- 
000 or more than twice the 1933 figure 
with more than Sl5.000,0fm,000 of 
guaranteed obligations in addition. In- 
terest charges alone iicxt year will he 
more than $ 1.000. ''^O, 000. That is more 
than it cost to run the entire Govern- 
ment in 1016. 

Clearly this situation has not led th 
Administration to resolve to reduc 
spending or to cut taxes. Indeed ex 
penditures, although at the record rat 
of §9.000.000,000 a year, appear to b 
increasing. 

Expenditures for national defens 
are mounting. The national health pr 
g^ram, recentl3* recommended by th 
President, would involve ultimately' th 
outlay of $850,000,000 a yean The pro- 
posed addition of some 6,000,000 more 
persons to social security provision 
would certainly add more than twlc 
that amount. Instead of trying to re- 
duce expenses, the Administration h 
adopted a new theory of federal finan 
defending deficits. 

Formerly deficits were apologised fo 
as departures from sound and desirabl 
practice. Deficits were described as du 
lo the emergency; they were tempor 
ary, for recovery and relief: they wer 
never ordinary financial procedure. I 
the President's message of this yeai! 
however, we find deficits at once d" 
mesticated and glorified. 

According to the new theory, defici 
spending will increase the national in 
come by amounts far greater 1 ban th 
amount of t he deficits, and will, ,^oone 
or later, increase the Government* 
own revenues under an existing t 
structure, so as to catch up with th 
deficits. Expenditure from def\cH dH 
lars is regarded as more potent tha 
expenditure from re venue dollars, * 
it is said to represent a net addition 
lo purchasing power. 

Spending makes tnore spending 

SOMPj advocates of this theory main-] 
tain that they would like to balanc 
the budget. But it is obvious that seri'j 
ous reliance on the new thtory make 
this impossible. This is not merely b« 
cause continued spending means thti 
maintenance of vast spending agen^ 
cies, hard to dislodge, and of classes ol 
recipients of government expenditurij 
still harder to dislodge. It is also be 
cause it would be too much to ex pec 
that government expenses and ir 
t ome would ever be balanced, as th4 
Government would always be puahin| 
on for new increases in in cor 
t h rough new deficits. 

It would be pleasant indeed lo fee 
ii'arranted in boUeving in the enrich-J 
ing nature of deficits. Hij^tory and exJ 
perience, however, do not seem to iai 
dicate that states or peoples hav^ 
(Contiiiued on page 76) 



Foreign Trade's "Unknown Quantity" 



By E. L. BACHER 




DESPITE wars, rumors of wars, 
ond the heavy burden of govern- 
meniol interference, the world's 
exporters carry on 



IWENTY-SIX years ago I was living 
in the Island of Java, in the Dutch East 
Indies, representing an American oil 
company. It was 1913, the year before 
the outbreak of the World War. 

I carried no passport. Few travellers 
did. Travel was comparatively unhin- 
dered. When I arrived I took out a per- 
mit to live in the Island and from that 
time on no official documents were re- 
quired of me. 

Tariffs were low. Customs regnla- 
tJOiis were simple. 

Government monopolies were few. 
Exchange restrictions were unknown. 
Quotas on imports were non-existent. 
Barter we thought of as our Chinese 
agents swapping kerosene for rice. 
Swapping as between governments was 
unthinkable. 

Had you* in 1913, joined us at 
Tijsttafel at the Hotel Des Indes at 
Eatavia, and, by divination, given us 
a preview of what confronts the for- 



A shipment of hea%y .iiachincry to Huropc 
and a lighter of aluminum bars being un- 
loaded iti Japan (left) are typical items sub- 
ject tp changing governmental decrees 

eign trader today, your uncanny knowledge 
would have been ascribed, I*m sure, to intoxica- 
tion rather than to prognostication. 

Two yearsa later— early on the morning of 
March S, 1915 —1 was put under technical arrest 
by the "Master Attendant" in Singapore har- 
bor for not having an American passport. The 
fact that I was a transit passenger on the Dutch 
steamer Mclchior Treub bound from Java to 
Sumatra made no difference, I had plenty of 
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A German plane flying over Buenos 
Aires h significant of European pene- 
tration into South American markets 



compaiiiuns in detention and, the 
World War being still young, most of 
us talked our way out of our predica- 
ment before the boat sailed. 

We ihoughl it a novel experience of 
war days. As I look back at it now, 
however, I realize that actually it was 
our first personal contact with the 
'*new order of things" in world eco- 
nomic affairs. It symbolized the open- 
ing chapter of government control of 
travel, followed quickly by governmen* 
tal control of commodity shipments, 
prices, and foreign exchange; and gov- 
ernment requisition, expropriatbn and 
confiscation of property- coni^t it uting 
the almost trackless maze through 
which foreign traders of all countries 
have had to force their way during the 
war, post-war and depression years. 

Born of "military necessity,** this 
widespread government interference in 
the normal processes of trade thrived 
on afterward under the plea of **na- 
tional policy.'* It stands today as the 
"unknown quantity** in the export 
eqtmtion — and the unpredictable one. 
National economic strategy, predicated 
on political objectives, has too often 
been determined in the secret councils 
of war and post-war diplomacy, and 



When these Javanese natives carried kerosene for transshipment in 1¥15, 
governmental monopolies were few and exchange restrictions unknown 



too frequently long-range export plan- 
ning for the individual ha.s had to 
become a nervous gazing into the crys- 
lai of political trends rather than a 
matter-of-fact weighing of economic 
facts. 

We still lead exports 

BE IT said this early that, from the 
United States point of view, this situa- 
tion has these encouraging aspects: 
Our foreign trade has had less inter- 
ference by our own Government than 
has that of the majority of nations. We 
are still the world's leading exporter 
and are the third largest importer 
Our foreign trade recovery since the 



low of the depression has been vigor* 
ous despite existing obslaclcs- Our 
quality merchandise backed by mass 
production methods in our huge do- 
mestic markets frequently gives us a 
combination of merit and price that 
the foreigner cannot equal. 

Yet — taking the long look ahead for 
our export trade — should we not as 
we api>roach National Foreign Trade 
W*eek, May 21 to 2T. frankly face the 
most stubborn obstacle wurld trade as 
a whole has to meet and back efforts 
designed to remove that obstacle? 

Consider, for example, a simple but 
practical export pricing operation; the 
disturbances in it, created by jM>Iitical 
factors and government control, prove 
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how inimical to long- range planning is 
this unknown "x** in exporting. 

Before 1914 it was fairly simple to 
estimate cost of production, plus trans- 
portation, plus incidental charges, plus 
customs duty, plus profit, and set a 
basic selling price for individual for- 
eign markets. Each of these component 
items today is less certain because of 
the entrance of governments — ^our own 
and others — into the field. 

Production costs are more indeter- 
minate because of taxes, subsidies, 
labor policies; transportation, because 
of subsidies, possible wnir demand for 
shipping, war risks and rates on cargo ; 
customs rates, because of overnight 
changes and quotas; financing, because 
24 out of 70 leading nations have ex- 
change restrictions; and profit, be- 
cause too few governments recognize 
the incentive it offers in keeping the 
world's work forging ahead. 

Take alone the item of customs duty. 
The right to change duties and regula- 
tions by executive decree, without ad- 
vance notice, places a large question 
mark opposite this item. In his last 
annual report, the President of the 



much greater the griefs of the busi- 
nessmen trying to conclude even short- 
term contracts involving the purchase 
and sale of the commodities in ques- 
tion. 

Prices and costs 

THE totalitarian governments have 
not been satisfied with merely con- 
trolling imports. They have definitely 
earmarked export trade as an "instru- 
ment of national policy." Export prices 
have been so divorced from produc- 
tion costs as frequently to shatter nor- 
mal relationships. Subsidies, whether 
granted as direct payments to export- 
ers or applied through the means of 
special currencies or barter, have often 
transferred the final decision in inter- 
national competitive trading from the 
export manager's offace to the desk of 
some government official in charge of 
"subventions to external trade/' 

The protagonists of governmentally- 
waged economic invasion plead neceg- 
sity* Let me quote a few sentences from 
a speech by Dn Schacht in November, 
1958, shortly before he was replaced as 
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President of Germany's Reichsbank. 
He said ; 

Schacbt's "new plan" \s the nijErhtmare 
which isj torevGY t inulil i ri<.r Hu^ sIhmji f^f 
those foreign fanali-.- wln^ rllh;^ wiUi 
might and mam to the rnoHl-favot ttd-nation 
clause and who cannot underatand that a 
poor nation should have despite this the 
courapre to live by their own laws instead 
of sufferinj^ under the cure-alla of the more 
well-to-do. . i . 

The new foreign trade system provided 
for a certain ninh itl ■ f ' ^ipnrlri rind im- 
poits. hut it dsil I Li. I 111 H'Fii ity have to 
force the entiie Gerriiiin trade polity into 
I he extreme system of bilateral trade treat- 
ies which is the main factor today not only 
m German trade policy but — in connection 
with the German necesaity— throughout 
the rest of Kurope and which our rich cou- 
sins in America do not like in the least. 

This extreme system of bilateral trade 
treaties was foreed upon us by our foreign 
c if ilKd] ^, for they believed that, by coti- 
n<-lti[ii; itiir exports to their countries, they 
would have a means to pay themselves the 
debt service which was no longer beinj^ 
completely taken care of by GermaTiy. . . , 

As long as our foreign exchange situa- 
tion does not improve, the foreign trade 
control must remain. 

But to force exports— one arbitrary 
step — you have to take another arbi- 
trary step and sequester the proceeds 
from imports. And to regularize all 
that, you have to take a further arbi- 
trary step and set up '"clearing" agen- 
cies. And m we find in the recent 
encyclopaedia of *'ciearing and pay- 
ments agreements," published by the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
some 38 countries with substantial 
sections of their international trade 
skeined about with some 180 such 
clearing agreements. 

In the Kellogg-Briand "Pact of 
( Continued on page 68) 



Imernational trade has maintained its 
volume despite "difficult years" 



Shipments pile up along railroad tracks 
when wars upset normal ctade 

International Office for the Publication 
of Customs Tariffs at Brussels. Bel- 
gium, says: 

Before the war, new customs reg\ilationii 
were not a rule enforced until a decision 
was taken by the ParliamCTits eoncerned. 
Some time elapsed between their presenta- 
tion to Parliament and their entry into 
force and the Brussels office was uisually 
informed in advance of probable modillca- 
tions. , . . Today the publication of new 
i'U stomal regulations is a source of continu^ 
al surprisei^j whether it is a question of par- 
tial modiftcations or of alterations involv- 
ing a large section of the tariffs. 

He continues to tell of translations 
being on the press when modifications 
eonipletely altered the tariff. All sym- 
pathy to the official translator but how 




Industrial Peace Overseas 



By EDWARD J. MEHREN 



OR SOME yfars Am mean employ* 
*'rs have been < • it- 

ical labor prol^ . i;iy 

little effort has been made* to learn the 
cxperiencea of oiher countries in labor 
adju»tmenl. Not until the Prenident 

last June 1 a com to 

study the I ' rii'nres rid 

an«^ to- 
€U> . . .lis. 

The lilcruture available m of rrla- 
I lively little value to the American em- 
hjloyer, not because it lacks accuracy or 
[volume but because it is written by 
I economist j> and Hoeioloji^ists and fails to 
iipl \ fears. 

iwem- 

plo] i taiuji^wilh t lie ir more 

l inu : it ion and suecet*d in op- 

[erating their industries and businesses 
fat a profit under these labor conditions. 

Therefore, I determined to go abroad 
l and get at first hand the experiences 
[ of employers— and of labor leaders, too 
-in couniries where union organista- 
Ition is more intense and more mature 
[than here. The route was to New Zea* 
lland and Australia to study one ex- 
Itreme, compulsory arbitration: to Eng- 
(land, where the other extreme, almost 




A PRACTICAL examination of the strongly 
unionized countries with a view of adopt- 
ing the lessons gained from their expert* 
ence to our own conditions 



Pteiy vuiuntary [ , pn- 

Avails: finally to Norwa; n and 

[Denmark where they have aii interme- 
[diate system. 

The aim in this article will be to set 
Iforth the most striking features of la- 
Wbor relationships in those countries 
land then to see how far the Americaji 
km pi oyer*;' fears of more complete un- 
lion : been r. 

1: : union n. -ip 

this country are not available but it 
ms estimated thai, in the summer of 
1938, about 14 per cent of alt Ameri- 
can workers were organisied* Foreign 



figures are more ii i but, 

except for fartorv \ are not 

always c^ - wiiii catii other or 

with the .11 figuji? in'-t ^^ivcn. 

Comparison of factory ion, 
however, shows: Great Bn per 
cent; Norway, 36; Australia, 63; Swe- 
den* 80; New Zealand, 100, In some 
callinjsrs. notably the railroads, public 
St ' *\ng trad- 

t. s are ui 

To meet this more intense organiza- 
tion successfully, the employers have 
been forced to get together as well. 
They may be said to have their unions. 



f y has its 

: . th(*se, in 

each country, are joined into a g^reat 
central employers* federation. These 
associations are not mere conference 

if jutriiiLi^ib und hmd tiiem 

^itS, 

Therefore, when a union makes de- 
mands, it meets an industry with a 
solid front and with a permanent nego- 
tiating agency staift^d by c --d 
labor ne?»otiators, armed wr 

of labor relations and vviiu i;njts 
, :irod hy -i qualified and constantly 
active j^" staff. Strength is met 

by strer.^ i . ich party respects the 
other and does not lightly provoke a 
conflict. 
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As a result, peaceful methods have, 
by and large, replaced warfare in set- 
tling difficulties. There is elaborate 
machmery of negotiation, conciliation 
and arbitration for the avoidance and 
iictt lenient of disputes. It should be 
ndded that the employers' associations* 
us a rule, handle only labor matters. 
Trade promotion, research, statistics 
and trade practices are handled by sep- 
arate bodies. 

Since the workers are strongly un- 
ionized, no employer dares oppose them 
alone. For that reason, the employers' 
associations generally repre.-^ient all or 
nearly all the plants in an industry. As 
n logical result of this, in the smaller 
ruun tries — which means all except 
Vustralia^ — labor agreements are gen- 
ially nation*wide» that is, the employ- 
!'s* association and the union in a giv- 
n negotiation settle at one time the 
itajor issues, such as wages, hours, and 
overtime, for a given trade for the en- 
t ire country. Such a procedure is not 



feasible in a country as large as Austra- 
lia, nor would it be possible in America, 
because in a large country conditions 
m different areas vary too much. 

Unions may be an advantage 

IT SHOULD be obvious then that em- 
ployers abroad quite generally recog- 
nize the unions as the proper bargain- 
ing agencies for the workers. There is 
little or no opposition to unions, except 
in some of the smaller trades of Great 
Britain* But the matter goes beyond 
that. Many industrial leaders and many 
industries recognize that the unions are 
a constructive force. Time and again em- 
ployers told me that they would rather 
deal with organized than with unor- 
ganized employees, because, said they, 
"With unions we have leadership, re- 
sponsibility and observance of agree- 
ments," 

Of course, such endorsements were 
counterbalanced by cnticisms. Three 
should have special mention: 

In New Eealand there wa^ fear that the 
victory of the Labor Party was breeding a 



Strong organisation of both employers 
and cmpioyeeii has benefited tJiese 
groups and also the national economy 



spirit of cockiness En the nirn Tft^ Li r,iimp, 
after long waiting, was on top n-iw they 
could afford to be independent, to .slacken 
their cfTnrts, to be indifferent to shop dia- 
cipline. 

In Australia it was said that there had 
been sharp battlGa in some industries to 
prevent the unions from imposing their 
discipline, rather than that of the eniploy- 
er3» on the shops, but ihni \]\" -.[iiployers 
had been adamant and h s l v. .n 

In Norway many employrit; tvii that the 
unionis were hard hargamera and had 
pressed them beyond the economic Umit 

But nowhere was the right of the 
men to organize and to be representeil 
by specialists of their own choosing 
questioned* Those points have long 
since been settled in favor of the nien, 

"So far, so good;*' tlie American em- 
ployer may say. "But what type of la- 
bor leader do they have under more in- 
tense unionization? Is industry under 
the power of racketeers and strong-arm 
naen 

Having in mind our experiences, past 
and present, these are natural ques- 
tions. 

The answer is that the pugnacious 
labor leader whose chief argument was 
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[the strike has generally diiiappeared 
from top labor ranks abroad. Among 
younger leaders there are ' *ly 
^ hat-hr^ad*? who would like to ir 
but the nai power 
. tiators who win their 
^ victories m conferences rather than by 
strikes. It was the universal testimony 
|of employers in each country that the 
labor leaders were not only able but 
fair. As a rule, they will modify or 
will demand if it is shown to 

h<* \, ibie. 

I Union organ i/ers are fighters 
OF COURSE, it was not always thus. 
Unions every \% here had to fight for 
their lives in the early days of organ i- 
Ziition. Their leaders hnd !o fighters, 
but once the battle for r n and 

legal status was won, th< «>t be- 

came more important than ihe tighter. 
Looking at the American situation, 
a number of employers, recalling their 
own earlier experiences, made this re- 
mark : 

You in America have* ten year« 
^^Ptif 1nh<vr h<^ll before yoti» even tf 
'me quickly to a general 
< e of unton.'i. Jt wHI tnkr* 
tii.i^ " tn bri>('d fMit the Htroni^- 
^^■arm type. Hut h3 Ion;; 9lS y«iu fit^ht 
^^f^^-'- ^5'.:-ns th(fy win - ' 

^^^Voui ivnipltiyiTs HI f til iiliiJiK'' thai 
^^■^'ou haven't a htgh<M- lype of labor 
^^Kea d r 1 s h r p . 

To be sure, they do not make 
the mistake of thinking that 
all our leaders are strong-arm 
en; they know that we do 
ave many able negotiators 
ut they believe that, by and 
rge, their leadership is su- 
dor to ours* 

What, in general, are the re^ 
ults of these labor relations? 

e answer is that strikes 
ave been reduced in number 
and se%'erity, but have not 
l^kjbeen eUminated entirely; 
Pj^working conditions have been 
improved; wages have been 
increased, especially in the 
lOwer-paid groups; violence in 
trikes has almost completely 
isappeared. And all thiswith- 
ut serious reduction in profit, 
hough if increase in the social 
.er\'ices, a development found 
all countries, js to be charg- 
ed to labor union strength, this state- 
ment would need mixiification. 

It is quite likely that more efficient 
management, iiu ■ mechanisation 

and improved i ' w^ould have 

brought some impruvt-ment even with- 
out union effort. The absence of vio* 
lence is due chiefly to the employers' 
practice of shutting down when a 
H| strike occurs and of not trying to run 
theii' plants. But even this is a result 
of mure thorough labor organization 



and of more mature labor relationshii-s. 
Strike breakers are not readily avail- 
able, and h look \o 

peaceful li ent and 

do not want to en. iiegotia- 
tions and future n 

These have been the good results. 
Have there l^en bad ones'* Have the 
American employers* fears regarding 
greater unionization been realized, 
such fears as union interference and 
so on with plant discipline, opposition 
to new machinery, restriction of out- 
put^ One- word answers to such broad 
questions are not possible. We must 
consider them In some detail. 

Consider first the fear that the un- 
ions will **run the plants," Uiat they 
will prevent the exercise of the reason- 
able discipline necessary for orderly 
and efficient production. Probably the 
world over there was a tendency for 
the unions to make unreasonable de- 
mands of this sort in the days of their 
early strength and the issue has had 
to be fought out. But, in all the coun- 
tries visited, the employers have suc- 




Sinci: the vtorki rs .irt- stri>ngL) org.ioi/ed, 
ihc eniplo> cr dares not oppo^ them 4ilone 



cessfylly maintained that there can be 
only one manager and that must be the 
employer. The contest at times was 
severe, and while there still are» and 
always will be, demands that infringe 
the principle of employer control, the 
principle itself is not challenged. 

Is output restricted ? Yea. it appears 
that in these countries there is restric- 
tion but not in a single one did employ- 
ers consider it serious. It was said to be 
no m^orse than it was before unionism, 
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wide*spread unionization, has pretty 
well disappeared, though ev. • " 
men are aware of the labor- 
character of machinery and u.^a ii.^ 
effects. But the leaders, through their 
St tidies and probably through iheir 
education around the conferencr lable, 
have become practical economi.sl.H and 
realize that increase in the standard 
of living is possible only ^y increase in 
production and decrease in unit casta. 
Open opposition, therefore, has disap- 
J Mated, but the men ' 
li ij U ema n d that t lie » i 
tioduced sio as to cauM- a.-^ UlUc likstrcss 
as jH)ssible and shall not lower the 
working conditions of those w*ho con- 
tinue in employment. 

InflexibilUy in wages, another of our 
fears of greater unionization, has not 
been experienced. During trade reees- 
sions and depressions, v 
have gone down and Ihu: 
played their part in helping 
the manufacturer put his price 
within range of the reduced 
purchasing fwiwer. The leaders 
do have regard for money wag* 
es but are more concerned that 
real wages shall be sustainfd 
While they do not yield > 
they, nevertheles3, atci j 
duct ions in money wages when 
it is shown that the cost of 
living has decreased. For the 
maintenance of the real wage, 
however, they are ]>repared to 
di> real battle. In ' i and 

New Zealand, un . mini* 
mum wage systems, the wage 
is tied to the cost of living, ris* 
ing and failing as the cost-of- 
living index varies. The same 
plan is used in some other 
countries by agreement. 

Union demands 



ANOTHER of our fears is an 
intensification of the harass- 
ment to which employers are 
subjected by the never-ending 
procession of union demands. 
We commonly hear expres- 
sions like this: 

Union leaders must constantly try to get 
concf^ABloTiii for their men; otherwlee they 
win lose lh«*ir Jobs. 

We fear that, under more complete 
unionization, the frequency of demands 
will become intolerable. Has that been 
experienced abroad? Yes, to some ex- 
tent, but it is not so serious as to cause 
unsolicited complaint. 

The employers look at it realistical* 
ly. They know that the leaders are in a 
(^Contmued on page 
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fwiAfij-iyj^t*. o^a4. dU|i^ tiki/ AB^£>^fAX eri. <^Mt^ 
\1]|^X> U.rO\iA di^^Oii^ A^M.^a/tAili^ALL, OmJ. i^'Oil. ^ i<kit* 
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subject. He i» now »crvinfE a prtfron »emeiiice aftrr being convinrd 
of puling i*cirtblcs» check*. Hi* id« K^mrd ftound to ua ;ind hi* 



p<>nmiin^jp mt intngurd thr fdiiurr.*! kt4(f ihiir drcidrd to 
rrprodurr il and paw ihr antclr on to our readrn m the iamr 
form in ^htch hr ftrnt it to ui. 




Farm Tenantry Can Be Profitable 



By J. GILBERT HrLL 



SOUTHERN business men give a procfical 
demonstration of how both landlord and rent-* 
er cati succeed without subsidies if they are 
willing to employ the tools at hand 



N 




A year ago the Whites were broke 
In 1938 they cleared ^723.90 



lET INCREASE in assets— $723.90, 
That is the auditor's report on the busi- 
ness of Mr, and Mi-s, Ralph White, 
Harrah, Okla,, farm tenants. 

But even moie imporlant, the report 
is a dramatic story in dollars and cents 
of B hard-headed, practical attack on 
problems of southern farm tenantry by 
ordinary business men operating for 
the simple motive of profit* 

The $723.90 reprei^ents profit, plus a 
living, which a young American family 
earned on an SO -a ere, upland farm in 
just 11 months — thereby becoming far 
more independent than many who con- 
sider themselves more fortunate be- 
cause they live in cities and spend big 
salaries. 

It is the success story of a young man 



Varied crops will help restore the land ruined by one crop farming 



and his wife, 25 and 21 years old, par- 
ents of a young child — whipped a few 
months before by drouth, low farm 
prices, and underfinancing — -and a 
group of business men with an idea 
that the best way to create business is 
to make it possible for folks to produce 
profitably. 

The accomplishment can be dupli- 
cated anywhere. There are no tricks. 



The Whites are ordinary farm folks, 
with the same kind of educations, am- 
bitions, initiative, motives, and faults 
of thousands of young married couples 
trying to win a start in life. 

It costs no additional ta^ses for sub- 
sidies. 

It uses agencies already created. 
It is about twice as profitable, even- 
tually, for the landlord* 
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And, it ^B^n>in!Welin^^ to tlie 
farm tenant problem v^'hich has haunt* 
ed so many southern states for genera- 
tions. 

But that's getting ahead of the story 
of a rural electrification development 
man for a utility company who ran 
head-on into tenant problem facts. All 
government statements to the con- 
trary. Roy Hayman found that unpros- 
perous farmers could not buy, or use» 
electric power no matter how cheap. 
But Hayman's serious study of the ten- 
ant problem revealed nothing new. 

Trouble with tenant farmers 

LANDLORDS had been cussing ten- 
ants for years because they were "no 
account"; wouldn't work; let the soil 
wash away; allowed fences to fall and 
used the posts for firewood; even tore 
down the buildings for the same pur- 
pose, and "stoic** more than their share 
of the crops. 

Tenants had been cussmg landlords 
because they refused to repair build- 
ings; insisted upon impossible produc- 
tion of cash crops from run*down 
farms; always accused the tenants of 
stealing more than their share: and 
demanded that the tenants move at the 
end of the year because they didn*t 
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Ti|feS mean Te^ nusiness for 
the cities. Less business in the cities 
means unemployment— and to a utility 
man — not only no electricity sold in 
the country » but less power to villages 
and cities. 

Yet» tenantry isn't an unmitigated 
eviL Some tenants make money for 
themselves and landlords on good land. 
The experts know, too, there always 
should be a few farms for rent so young 
couples can use land for a time and 
.save enough for a down payment on 
a farm of their own. 

Members of the Natural Resources 
Committee of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce agreed with 
Hayman that tenants could not be 
blamed for taking no interest in land 
if they were to move next year. Yet, 
landlords couldn't be blamed either foi 
trying to worm enough out of invest- 
ments, if possible, to pay taxes. 

But, they also agreed, there ought 
to be a comnmn sense way out. Long 
and serious study developed the idea 
that a landlord should be willing to 
forego his cash rent for a time and take 
his profit in increased soil fertility and 
improvements, in order to encourage a 
tenant to improve a property. But no 
one wanted to take the first risk. 
It was then that Hayman produced 




The Whtte home. In^id^ are a pressure cooker, laundry equipment, new furniture 



^^■pperate the farm so that it produced 
^^^%iK per cent and taxes, 

Hayman, like many another observ- 
cr, could see that both were right in 
far too many instances ! 

But it is an impossible situation. As 
the countryside deteriorates, purchas- 
ing power of both landlords and ten- 

Iants declines. Weakened purchasing 
power means that local merchants have 
less business. As rural buildings fall to 
zzz 



the SO-acre tract now occupied by the 
Whites. It is owned by the Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Co., his employer, and 
is an unused part of the site of a gen- 
erating plant. It is typical "corpora- 
tion farm land** rented to a succession 
of tenants with no one taking any per- 
sonal interest. 

The house was painted but run 
down. The yard was overgrown with 
weeds. Debris littered the barn lots. 
The well was in bad condition. Fences 



were down. Fields were eroded. The , 
farm includes hot** deep sand and clay 
soil In one case a five* foot fence wan 
covered with drifting sand. In another 
field the stiff red clay subsoil, bare of^ 
vegetation, was all that remained after 
the topsoil had eroded away. 

The utility company, headed by J. F. 
Owens, a United Slates Chamber di- 
rector, agreed to lease the land to the! 
Oklahoma City Chamber, rent free, as] 
a farm tenant demonstration project. 

A committee headed by George Glos- 
sop, life insurance company land man, 
spent weeks seeking the right tenant* 
one who would be average for the com- 
munity» but who would do some un- 
usual clerical work. 

The Whites had gone broke in the I 
previous yearns drouth. Both were high J 
school graduates and both had had! 
some 4-H Club work. They were rearedj 
in the neighborhood. They had a baby* 
They were honest. The Farm Security 
Administration would finance them. 
Both had reputations for industry. 

An experimental (ease 

ON Feb, 2, 1938, Mr. and Mrs, White 
finally signed a strange lease on the 
farm. It gave ihem a five-year contract, 
rent free, provided they made certain 
definite improvements. But it also pro 
vided they should keep farm record 
like no one else ever kept before. Pur 
poses of the Glossop committee were 

1- To demonstrate possibility for an 
average tenant farmer to support himst 
and hlA famUy on tin uvcttigf upland farm 
in keeping with d^sirahle standards or llv^ 

2. To determine the possibility of prof* 
itablc operation for the lanil oi^nicr. 

3. To determine to what liegreo soil and 
phy steal properties of an average run-down-j 
farm may be improved to the mutual hcne 
lit of landlord &nd tenant through aaj 
(■qui table landowner-tenant cnntract 

4. To clenionstrate benefits of long^tertitl 
contracts between landowner and tenant 

While the lease was for fiv2 years it 
couM be broken within 90 days upon 
payment for growing crops if the util-^ 
ity firm needed the land. This spoeiaii.fl 
clause was required to protect the firm^ 
if the land was needed for expansion— 
a clause not required for the ordinary^ 
leas€». 

The lease required that the landlord^ 
should be compensated for wilful dam- 
ages to his property. 

It provided that the tenant should^ 
provide all iiecesaary livestock and 
equipment. ^| 

It set up a regular crop rent shar€^| 
of production for the landlord, includ- 
ing a fifth of gross income from truck 
crops; a fourth of the cotton, and a J 
third of all other crops. The tenant was| 
to sell the landlord's share and deposit 
t!ie money in escrow in the bank. ButI 
the money was to be returned to the] 
Whites at the end of the year for defi- 
( Contlnucti on page S6) 
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No Business Can Escape Change 



Spring is pleasantly known for 
its fever but it also acts as a spur 
to business 



1 • A NEW portable g^iease gun which Hts standard fittings 
may be rolled about at will without ccudiii or has^e attachments 
The gi eaye is puinped tdectrically by a molar and sti>tage bat- 
tery mounted alongside the* ^rreasff Uink an a eoaeter. Available 
preissure is adjustable up to 12,000 pounds, 

2 • FOR PIPE cutting and threading then: is now a com- 
pact power unit which utiliKPS hand tools, economically. Fitted 
for either b£?nch or s^tand use, it is operated by an elcciric motor 
and quickly threads pipe from one-eighth inch to two inches. 

3 • A NEW line of strip heaters ha-s been developed for 
operation at sheath temppiMtnn - liigh as 1200 degrees F. 
They are enclosed in parcelain-eiianiL'l :^tcel cai^ingii to give 
greater resistance to rus^t and corrojaion. 

4 • A BLOTTEH for advertising uses has a covering^ on thti 
absorbent side which may be addressed and stamped and 
mailed as a card. The recipient peels off the cover which leaves 
no indication of adhesive and keeps the blottEr. 

5 • A NEW jiealin^j compound which does not stick to hands 
or tools is useful either for i^lay.trv^' '»f "j - h caulking compound* 
It is watertig:ht, fume-proof^ anil stant, retains its plas- 
ticity and bonds tiimly to pracii y material. 

6 • A ROTAKY windshield cleaner is now available for 
marine, train, airplane, bus or truck use. Il is operated by an 
electric motor driven through a flexible shaft, at an adjustable 
rate. Anti4cing fluid or water may be pumped out and dls- 
trtbtJlcd to keep the glass clear. 

7 • A SPARK plug of new design is said to give a wider, 
more effective spark and at the same time to have a longer 
hfe. The center electrode is so bent that the arc is from the 
side lather than from the tip. 

8 • FOR EXTERMINATING roaches there is a new poi- 
soned compound that does not need to be scattered— it's left in 
the can with the end punched in so the pests may eat. It's a 
slow acting poiison, leaves no odor* 

9 • A LOW-COST electric water heater, easily moved and 
insttillcd, is intended to provide an automatic hot water sup- 
ply for summer camps, trailers, service stations and the like, 
its capacity is two gallons but additional water is quickly 
healed. The piping is the "push through" non pressure lyp^- 

10 • AN AUTOMATIC unit healer for homes or other build- 
ings without central heating plants has a coal burning room 
furnaee, a forced circulator, and a humidifier. Automatic tem- 
pftralure regulation including day and night control is possible 
without the expense of a central heating plant. 

11 • A NEW pump frr small drill deep wella operates In 
boi es as small as three inches, heads up to 1000 feet, and capaci- 
ties as low aa five gallons a minute. The pumping unit is a 
helical rotor in a rubber fitting. It delivers a smooth flow at 
relatively low speeds, requires no priming. 

12 • A PORTABL.E floodlight useful in many types of work 
and play has a small 26 AM. storage battery sealed in a case 
to prevent fumes. It can be recharged by automobile or Other- 
wise without removing from its case; gives maximum light far 
six hours, or with smaller bulbs burns up to 50 hours. 

13 • A COMBINATION comb and nail file has the file par- 
tially embedded in the back of the comb. The file point is re- 
cessed for protection yet Is tuJttciently open for nail cleaning. 



14 • FOR PAINT preparation there is a new non-abrasive 
liquid whirh when wiped onto old glossy, enamelled, or var- 
nished surfaces avoids the necessity of sanding, ft creates a 
slight tack to which the new paint can readily adhere. It also 
removes wax, grease, and polish without any residue, 

15 • FARMERS may make hay while it rains by using alios 
and a new low-cost preservative which adds a helpful item to 
the cattle*9 diet* The silos save space and flrc hazard. 

1 6 • A NOVELTY in fish bait looks like a fish swallowing 
a i^mallrr fish — with plenty of hooks for the larger one to come. 

17 • FOR PrJKFARrxr; nist^d ferrous -iirT:if es for paint- 
ing, i! . I II • ! I . ■. ■I'.iTins] \\ I 1>E applied by 
spoil- !■ !■! I V, i.| Meol II L-nnvri i ; t into an iron 
salt which makcb a ^ood base for paint. Tiic treatment Is no 
protective coating but gives a fine bond for paint coatings. 




2 3 # A NBW system for fastening high'Strength cap screws 
and &cud5 into light alloys utiliiteij a bron/e spring wire msert for 
threads. It h sard (o add greatly to Mren^ih and shock resistance 
andt by easy replacement of the insert, eliminates retapping. 



1 0 • HOLLER bearings are now made with an outside diam- 
eter no larger than the barrel of an ordinary fountain pen. 
Their construction allows them to carr^^ exceptionally heavy 
radial loads for their size. 

19 • FOR rRnTK<^^TTNG the edges of tracing, sketching 
and r.'?n I (. ifM ! I new edger that clamps on a table 
and JUL! JvJy uhih; !«jw opaque white tape. The tape is 
foldedt adheres tii buch -ides of thi? paper. Heat from blue- 
printing machine:-, will Tv^t arft^ct the adhesive. 

20 • AN ATTIC fan for ventilating and cooUng houses is now 
equipped with an automatic shutter. It opens when the fan is 
turned on, provides louvres to direct the ftow of air, and shuts 
noiselessly when the fan is turned off. 

21 • A NOVEL pocket device for indicating the pi e-^f^nce of 
high voltage does not have to tofurh ■ ' i i ruhn r<ii VVh* n lirlil 
in the changing static field, a glow nJn h-lii.s li i- n^f tnl im 
delecting presence of static from belting. X-ray equipment, 
A.C. circuits, automobile ignition, and the like. 

22 • FOR DISPENSING granulated soap conveniently a 
new dispenser is operated with one hand. lt*s water*, steam-, 
and theft-prooL It has an adjustable feed, a special cut-off, is 
made of molded plaBtic^?. 

— ^WiLLAKJi L. Hamm ek 

Et'i i E— This material is gathered from the many 

SOU: . hlch Nation's Bi*i^ts'Ess has access and from the 

flow tMi^ines!* news into our ofl^ces in Washington. Further 
information nn any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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PAST g««M '^S 



The Venus de Milo 
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Community interest in clean]ine5!» K 
pays citizens real dividends 



DaCK in 1912, the late Allan W. Clark, 
founder of the Ammicmx Paint Jourtmi 
Co., St. Louis, thought that only a small 
percentage of the vast number of cities 
in the United Slates could be accurately 
described as clean, bright, and healthful* 
He was one of many citizens deeply dis* 
tressed with the unkempt condition of the 
average American community and the 
casual attitude of the public toward in- 
dividual participation in good community 
housekeeping. 

"Something must be done/' spouted 
politicians. 

Said Clark» "Something will be done/* 
and he did it. 

He personally financed a publicity drive 
to make the public clean-up conscious. At 
the suggestion of Harold S. Buttenheim, 




Free tnovie shows siiimulate interest of the younger generation. This 
theater aided the campaign by accepting tin cans as the adniisston fee 







[he same vacant lot before and after 
the Clean-up and Plant-up campaign 
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then editor of the American City Maga 
zine, he called it the National Clean- 
up St Paint-Up Campaign —cleaning up 
would achieve respectability, paint would 
make for greater beauty. Concentrating 
at first on a fsiirly small area* he gradually 
widenc^d the Bcopc of the campaign until 
he had covered the entire country. De- 
mands for plans and suggestions poured 
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Helps Clean up 7^000 Towns 




"Obtain the full support of your citizetis" is one of the first rules 
for catitestants. Here is one method of arousing enthusiasm 




fro 



bven the ckanest city lias ,i k'w :,pot.s 
like this. The campaign wipes them out 



In from every state and soon became so 
heavy that he accepted the proffered finan- 
cial support of many friends and sympa- 
thizers- This enabled him to continue the 
campaign. 

It is said that the story of a settlement 
worker and a statuette of Venus de Milo 
initially inspired Mr. Clark to start the 
campaign. It seems that the settlement 



worker entered a dingy tenement and dis- 
covered a %voman living in almost in- 
describable squalor in a single room. She 
was unimpressed by the pleas of the set- 
tlement worker that she clean the room. 
Leaving in disgust, the settlement work- 
er noticed a street hawker selling piaster 
of Paris statuettes of Venus de Milo, Im- 
pulsively she bought one* rushed back to 
Ihe woman's room and deposited it in 
the midst of the rubbish* 

Cleaning up by example 

UPON her return a few days later, she 
\v;is astonished to find the room clean and 
unief ly. She asked the woman what had 
influenced her to clean the room and was 

told : 

That little statue you left with me looked 
so cleiin and white that I just had to clean 
up for It. 

With the woman's answer in mind, Mr. 
Clark conceived the idea that if a single 
property in a dingy environment were re- 
conditioned and beautiiied it would stand 
out in such sharp contrast with its neigh- 
bors that they would follow suit and soon 
the entire community would be improved* 

This point was stressed in his cam* 
paign and it brought results. About a 
year later many Clean -Up & Paint*Up 
Campaigns were in progress and a good 
many more were being planned in all 
parts of the country. 

It was real progress and due mainly to 
one reason — the American's pride in his 
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town. When John Smith saw that the 
campaign offered the opportunity to 
prove that his was the cleanest town 
In the slate, he was eager to help* So, 
today, more than 7,000,000 Americans 
in 3cime 7,000 communities engage in 
Clean-Up & Paint-Up Campaigns. 

Annually, the National C!ean-Up & 
Paint- Up Campaign Bureau* Washing- 
ton! D. C, offers a trophy cup to the 
commiinity in each state, which has 
shown the greatest progress in cleanli- 
ness and beaut ificat ion. To be eligible 
for the award, a community must sub- 
mit to campaign headquarters a detail- 
ed record of its campaign and a series 
of fact'proving photographs. Cam- 
paigns usuaEty last from two weeks to 
a month and are generally held in the 
spring. Because of failure to adhere to 
the rules, some contestants kill their 
chance to win the award, but none fails 
because of lack of enthusiasm. 

To all contestants, the Campaign 
Bureau gives this advice: 

1. Obtain full support from your cltizena, 
I school children, ch'ie and religious organic 
[ xaiions and newspapers. 

2, Plan your campaign some months in 
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campaigns have enabled Lubbock to 
submit improved reports each year. 

Rewards in a clean community 

THE 1938 report, for example, showed 
specific improvements over previous 
campaigns and a 41,9 per cenl gain 
over the excellent 1937 report. This 
was partly due to the greater number 
of citizens participating in 1938. 

Many communities, failing to win the 
state award, succeed in capturing local 
prisses. Naturally all competing com- 
munities cannot win, but Ihey all have 
their reward — a cleaner, more beauti* 
ful community, and substantial savings 
in fire insurance rates. 

Evidence enough that those results 
justify the effort and expense involved 
in a Clean-Up & Paint-Up Campaign 
are the following facts: 

1. The number of ronteatania i net eases 
earh year, 

2. Many communities have enjoyed auch 
success that they conduct year*round cam- 
pai^s^ 

3. The rftmpaign h&n spread to Canad^t, 
Europe and even to ^ch distant land^ 
as Australia, South Africa and Japan. 




A lot oi punctures that autas will be spared* These buys won the pn^e 
offered for the most pounds of rusty nails collected in the drive 



l&dvance so that you may follow a deflnite 
[program swiftly and efflciently. 

Many communities have found this 
rice to be invaluable. One such com- 
lunity is Lubbock » Texai?, which for 
I the past nine years has won the award 
offered to that state. 

Proud of their cotton crops, three 
Itiational banks, hundreds of new homes 
land their college, Texas Tech., Lubbock 
tciti^ens are still prouder of their title, 
r'Thc Cleanest Town in Texas," Con- 
sistent enthusiasm plus careful prepa- 
Iration and perfect escecution of its 



In many countries youth organi^a* 
lions are being trained for war. In the 
United States, millions of boys and 
girls are actually engaged in war — the 
war against dirt and disease. 

How do they aid the campaigns? 
They visit thousands of homes each 
yean announcing the start of local 
campaigns, and distribute checkup 
sheets on which housewives list the 
improvements made in and outside 
their homes. These checkup sheets are 
used when the final report is made by 
the community. They also march in 



campaign parades and render valuable 
assistance in cle«:Ji;g their homes, va- 
cant lots, alleys, etc. The added incen- 
tive of free tickets to theaters and base- 
ball games has produced many young 
clean-up champions. 

The headquarters of the National 
Clean-Up & Paint -Up Campaign Bu- 
reau, first located in St. Louis, were 
moved to New York City in 1926 and 
to Washington in 193L They are now 
significantly located a short distance 
from the CapitoL Never requiring more 
than 5TO,000 to promote the movement, 
since principal financing of campaigns 
is done locally, the bureau is a non- 
profit organization. 

For the past 16 years, the bureau has 
been headed by dignified, alert Ralph 
W, Emerson. His record in the World 
War as Chief of the Division of Publi- 
cations of the National War Loan Or- 
ganization, earned him his present post 
in 1923. National Campaign Chairman 
is Dn Roy A, Plumb, president ot the 
Truscon Laboratories, Detroit. 

Since 1925 the campaign has been 
under the direction of the organ i?.ed 
paint industiy to whom Mr. Clark turn- 
ed it over when it had grown too large 
for him to handle alone. The paint in- 
dustry accepted its direction with a 
formal stipulation that the work would 
be continued and conducted '*on the 
same good principles and maintain- 
ing the bureau's scope and functions 
and its complete independence from 
any other trade promotion activity/' 

How well this compact has been keot 
was evidenced in 1937 when the Jury 
of Award of the American Trade As- 
sociation Executives awarded to the 
National Paint, Varnish Sl Lacquer 
Association a Certificate of Honor 

for makiof!: Us Clean-Up & Paini*tip Cam- 
paljcn irv Chouf^ands of locatlties so atl-ap- 
p<?almg as to **nilist the coaperation of 
business geni^rfiny in cri^ating a di'mand 
for paint, and all other facilities iie**ded 
to make hnmeH and sui round jngn mort^ 
at tractive. 

It is now more than a quarter of a 
century since the first Clean-Up & , 
Paint-Up Campaign. Looking back, the 
movement can well be proud of its rec- 
ord. Its true concept is reflected in this 
part of President Roosevelt's message 
to campaign headquarters: 

Tl is truly in the publtc service when 
rivic-mlnded men and wom^n in all parts 
of thf* country, in * - " -vn with in- 
terested national hu \ nipa, unite 
for the accompliahnn'u u _M alc'r health 
and btnuly in our homoii and cortimunitte« 
It is a further ejcpreesion of what we in 
America can do throujLrh united effort *o 
improve ii%*jng conditionB and solidify nut 
fundamental Institutions, 

Henry Ford said recently: 

if people, just ordinary people, all wauld 
get started painting barn^ in need of paini. 
that alone would be enough to bring 
out of this ''depression" or "roression** or 
whatever you call it. 

That h a call to arms! 



WE MET THE HOURS PROBLEM in this office 
BY ELIMINATING NEEDLESS OPERATIONS" 



Many business men find that the most 
effective way to meet the Hours Problem 
is to determine which employees are 
handicapped by operations that can be 
shortened or eliminated. Here are a 
few typical examples with which to start 
o deslc4o-desk study in your office. 



Are Your Typists Obliged to Do Several 
Jobs Separotely that Might Be Combined? 

Continuous mulHple-copy forms used with improved 
equipment save needless copying, carbon hondfing 
and joggling of forms. 




Do You Lose Time in Obtaining Statistics 
OS o Separate Operation? 

Statisticaf information may often be obtained as a 
by-product of some other necessary operation. 
For example, obtaining anolysrs of past-due bol- 
ances at time of posting Accounts Receivable. 



Does Your Present Procedure Give Results 
Desired Without Wosteful Operations? 

If unproducHve intermediate steps are required to 
fit the work to your present machines or system, 
it will pay you to investigate "direct-to-final- 
resuits ' methods. 



Are You Losing Time and Accuracy by 
Needlessly Relisting Figures? 

Time can be saved and errors eliminated on many 
jobs by the use of two-total adding or calculating 
machines that complete the work in one run through 
the media, ledgers, cash books, journals, etc. 



Does Your Invoicing Method Require 
Separate Jobs of Computing and Typing? 

By direct multiplication the bill con be extended, 
discounted and totaled at the time it is being typed. 
Bills produced by this faster, simpler method con 
be mailed earlier, without the usual peok. 



SEND FOR 

THIS 
BOOKLET I 

\ I For the executive 

concerned with 
the problem of 
conserving cfertcal hours, this new 
booklet contains many fpectfic sug- 
gestions for readjusting office rou- 
tine. Send for your free copy todoy. 



Yoyr locol Burroughs representative will gladly assist you In moking o desk- 
to'desk survey, and suggest procticol shorf-cuts thot sove time and money, 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 

6004 SECOND BLVD., DETROtT, MICH, 



Burroughs 



Hidden under the rugs W3> 
^4,000. A strongbox held 
30,000 more 




There's More to Moving than Motion 



By MARGERY RAE 



Its a moving tale—this one that 
more than 2,0O0»O00 American fam- 
ilies experience each year. 

Sometimes it's because of the wall- 
paper, or the noisy street outside. It 
may be merely the lack of a shower in 
the bathroom: or perhaps it's the 
urge for a brighter kitchen and smart- 
er neighbors. Whatever the reason, 
there is a shuffling and re-dealing of 
homes among 42 per cent of tlie popu- 
lation in Chicago each year. In Minne- 
lapoUs ( population 500.000 ) about 50.- 
^000 families move annually— at an 
average cost of $25. 

But there is more to moving than 
motion, and nobody getB so intimate 
La glimpse behind the scenes m our 
r American homes as the moving man. 
He sees the dust and dirt back of our 
pianos, hears the ratthng family 
skeletons, caters to our amajsing re- 
quests. 

One idea held by many women is 
that they can fool busybody neigh- 
bors as to where they're going if the 
moving-man will jui^t drive off in the 
wrong direction. One woman actually 
drew a map of the route the driver 
was to lake to her new home: several 
blocks in the opposite direction, tlien 
zigzag, across town by back streets. 
But this wasn't for the benefit of 
neighbors. It waij, she explained, to 



IF YOU think your customers have queer ideas you may 
get some comfort from this study of the idiosyncrasies of 
the 2,000,000 families the von operators move each year 



fool the dog so that he wouldn't be 
able to find his way back to the old 
neighborhood. 

**We're moving/' explained one 
man, **because my wife doesn*t like 
the color of the curtains in the house 
across the street.** 

Kin to the strtng-savers 

EVIDENTLY she has other whims, 
too, according to the movers. She 
treasures packages of old keys, bent 
nails, sawed-off legs of high chairs, 
old flies of newspapers, discarded cas- 
toi-s, broken cups, and wornout um- 
brellas, as well as other kinds of plain 
and fancy trash. 

"At one home," reported one work- 
man, '*we found hundreds of labelled 
packages. Carpet tacks from Aunt 
Susan*s green carpet ; from Aunt 
Hanna*s red ingrain. They were bent 
and useless, but we had to pack them. 
Old wax seals from letters were ar- 
ranged ehronologically in an old chest. 



Even hair combings from the w^nien 
of the family of three generations 
were labelled and dated/' 

When an eastern warehouse com- 
pany removed the furniture from a 
home more than a century old it 
found, hidden beneath carpets and in 
furniture, $4,000 in cash. A strong- 
box held $30,000 more. As each mem- 
ber of the family died, his purse or 
wallet, pi'operly marked, had been put 
away. 

Moreover, they saved teeth as well 
as coins. Each tooth, from baby ones 
to wisdoms, was neatly wrapped and 
marked with the owner's name and 
the date of its departure. Seventy-six 
broken water pitchers w*ere found in 
I he attic and, hanging in a cloSL*t, was 
an old silk dress bearing the inscrip* 
lion, "Hung here by little Elsie the 
night before she died, April 17, 1846.** 

'*Women are our real problems," 
said an old timer in the moving busi- 
ness. "Besides haling to discard any- 
thing, they are sometimes downrighl 
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Four books of answers to questions about Metropolitan 



WE rVFTKN RrCHIVR letter?, rrnm 
our policy holders.. IS king qucstionj* 
.ihout Mt'tjopolitan, 

One liudi lerter for exrimpk', went an 
fbllmv^i: '*Dear Sirs ... 1 ani afraid tbi?i 
Ivrin^s to minil :in 'tinmei^tionable'. , 
The writer then asked a niimber of qiius- 
ric*ns , . * intimnte questions a bout tbt- 
opera TtDH of the conip^iny he had en- 
trusted with his life insur.ince, 

1'be in formal tiiin htt requested touched 
upon Licr^ th;it m:iny bus^inesses in 
America would regard as conhdential . . . 
f;ict5 they would not ordinarily mnktr 
avail nblc. 

Since MetropoUtnn welcemie?. jiuch in- 
quiries, we wer- glad to answer lolly 
each of tbis polity holder's questions. 

And hi iiiir letter we could ha%T also 
piiintni Mut that everything he wanted 
to know— as well as the answers to many 
tjiiestions he hadn't thought to ask— had 
4 1 read) been ptddished ... in four books 



total ling 302 pages, each a boor rhree- 
fjunrters the size of n large newspaper 
page. These hooks comprise the com- 
pany !* *innual statement . . . 

Ench year, you see» Metropolitan hies 
?*uch a statement, which tells tif rhf com- 
pan5*\«; morr.ility, expenses, m vestment.'*, 
property owned, and sahineii in exce^;* 
of ^.^000. 

This st;itemL'nt tells the amount uf 
insiirancu in force* It tells ubout the re* 
serves, re presented by sound asset*, and 
about the contingency fund— two things 
which assure the payment of policies 
when due. It aUo gives a detailed de- 
scription of the mvesrtnenrs of the com- 
pany— ^uch as* the securities bought dui- 
in^^ the year, those sold, and all those 
held ;it the end of the year. 

This statement, when filed, automati- 
cally becomes a pubhc document. It »i 
kept on file by state and provincial in- 
siiranee depai toicnr?. in the L'nited States 



anri (.^tnada . , . where it is open to any- 
one who cares to see it. 

A fid MiV is iif U ihouid he. For it is only 
right that the faith so many tnilUon?* of 
people have in life insurance shoubl be 
safeguarded fn every practical way. 



Tkit if Niimhfr il in m jtrirs ttf mhtrttit- 
nt/iifr <itsi^nt4 to ftpf fkf pn/'rr a (f^arff un- 
dtritandit' rti^a^'^ 
0 perMet . i ' . f m^ni i 

Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 

CUAIRMAN OK TUI^ Bli.^Mtt 

FJ*Esn>i S T 

f*itni Iftt t/itt Mr* }fi ttnptihfun't t rfuhttn ttt fhv 

(fottfeii Gitli* Intmttttmttni 1:1.x ptmti^n 
in Sitn Fnttniunt ttiitt ttt thf 
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dishonesL For instance, if I go into a 
home and the woman points to a well 
wrapped chair and sayn. 'Thai be- 
longed to my great Aunt Elvira, and 
is precious to me, so handle it vvHh 
extreme care,* ten to one it's broken! 
She is anticipating a claim against 
my company for breaking it* 

'*Obviously we can't take any 
chances, and everything must be un- 
wrapped and re wrapped. So, while 
we're looking at another part of the 
house, my assistant takes a look at 
Aunt Elvira's chair. Sure enough, it is 
broken — and its owner 
may not relish seeing the 
tag pasted on it : 'This was 
damaged before being han- 
died by X Y Z Warehouse 

Trouble itt damages 

"THE same thing applies 
to mirrors. When they're 
already wrapped up^ we suspect them/' 
Countless such experiences have 
bred a weariness in the men in the 
■'Household Goods Warehousing" in- 
dustry. 

Most companies paste the "damage 
tags," on articles in the owner*s pres- 
ence. Even so, broken crockery has a 
strange way of becoming precious 
Haviland, and a scratched desk worth 
$10 may turn overnight into an an- 
tique worth several hundred! 

^'Especially in homes where there 
are several servants, it is necessary 
to check each thing/' the warehouse- 
man explained. "The owner may be- 
lieve she's telling the truth when she 
says that not one of her plates is 
chipped. But sometimes I'll hold up 
her set of 18 plates and ask her to 
take out the bottom one. Usually it is 
cracked, Possibly she knew nothing 
about ll, and never would have, since 
18 plates are seldom used at once. 

" Often » too, there are cases where 
no intentionally unjust accusation is 
made. Not long ago a woman phoned 
me, and cried hysterically that one of 
our men had stolen a valuable watch. 

*'I went out there myself. For some 
time we unpacked and searched bu- 
reau drawers without locating the 
watch. She remembered, she finally 
said, taking I he watch from the win- 
dow sill in the bathroom and placing 
it on her dresser. I got a long ruler 
and poked back of the old fashioned 
bathtub. Along with several quarts of 
dirt, hairpins and bits of soap came 
the watch* Evidently it had fallen 
from the window silL 

**It only goes to prove my theory 
that all women are a little screwy 
when they move. They have been set- 
tled a long time, and when they sud- 
denly look around and realize how 
much they have — furniture, pictures, 
dishes, pans, books — they get jittery/* 




One woman drew a zigzag msp of 
the route. She warned to fool the dog 



One woman whose furniture had 
just been taken out of storage after 
some months telephoned this ware- 
houseman to say that, in checking 
over her things, she missed a valuable 
ladder-back chair. 

"Our list showed no ladder-back,** 
he explained. "And, since each item is 
carefully recorded, obviously it hadn'l 
been in the lot. But, when I tried to 
tell her so» she grew indignant. She 
described the chair in detail. It was a 
family heirloom. Lost pieces so often 
are!" 

Finally he told her to buy a satis- 
factory duplicate and to send him the 
bill. When two months had passed 
and no bill arrived, he called to ask 
what she had done about it, 

**0h, I forgot!" she caroled into the 
phone. **You see, my maid found that 
chair in the attic, right after I called 
you I 

**It hadn't been sent to the ware- 
house at all, Wasn^t that amusing?" 

Belongings have been "stored" 
from the dawn of history » but house- 
hold warehousing has attained the 
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status of an induBtry only in the 
past 60 years, it was shortly after 
the Civil War that the first ware- 
house was built especially for the 
storage of household goods, at the 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Thir- 
ty-second Street, in New York 
City. 

Builder and owner was John H. 
Morrell, an ex-banker. He brought 
methodical and exact habits to the 
business. 

He perfected a storage receipt 
which dehned the mutual respon- 
sibilities of owner anc* storage 
merchant. Also — an entirely new 
idea— he made access possible to 
stored goods. 

In 1881, fire destroyed his ware- 
house and its contents, But the 
idea w^as quickly copied, and soon 
the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company 
erected the 5rst fireproof building, 
introducing also the idea of sep- 
arate rooms for private storage. 
Its success brought about the con- 
struction of other warehouses* 



Warehouses have grown 

BACK in 1897, C A, Aspinwall, 
now president of the Security 
Storage Company in Washington, 
D. C, and long considered the dean 
of the industry, wrote an article 
for the Financial Review on the 
'^Evolution of the Storage Ware* 
house," listing the fireproof w^are- 
houses in the country at that time 
— just eight of them, with two un- 
der construction. The number is 
now several thousand. It is impos- 
sible to state accurately just how 
many, since even the industry's 
trade paper, The FumitKre Ware* 
houseman J has no specific infoi^a- 
tlon. Secretary of the Furniture 
Warehouseman's Association, num- 
bering some 800 members, says "As 
nearly as we can estimate about 3,000 
firms arc engaged in storing house- 
hold goods in the United States." 

Chief reason for the lack of statis- 
tical data is that many firms are also 
engaged in other businesses and are 
classified elsewhere, Thus, in 1935 the 
Bureau of Census reported only 649 
household goods warehouses^ with the 
explanation that establishments re- 
porting less than $500 revenue were 
not included, nor were many others 
engaging in warehousing if less than 
50 per cent of their total revenue 
came from it. 

The Bureau figures for these 649 
establishments showed 5»500 men on 
the pay roll, which totalled about $8,- 
000,000, The entire revenue was a lit- 
tle less than $20,000,000, 

But» although the practice of stor- 
ing good's has only recently become 
know^n as an *' industry/* w*arehous- 
ing probably was the first business of 



I Recently the makers of Comptometer 

fc^ chose at random the names of 150 

businesses handling 4^11 dieir figure work on 
one, two or three Comptometers. The list, when 
classified, totaled 88 kimis of business. 



f ^^. jr^^ ^ They range from bakeries to de- 
^ partment stores, from coal mines to 
laundries, from luoiber to glass and paint . . , 
from gold beaters to suppliers of rabbit fur to 
hatters, from plumbing supply houses to die- 
casting companies , , /from photo- engravers to 
dairies . * . from steel jobbers to wholesale gro- 
cers < . * from hardware stores to automobile 
dealers. 



Because each of these 88 fields of 
business use the same figareSf 0 to 9, 
in different combinations^ Comptometers and 





Comptometer methods "filled the bilF' for each 
of them — and effected nntewnrthy ecopmmies of 
time ami money in each case! 

This "Comptometer economy" is 
fourfold. It stems from speed • , . 
from adaptability to every phase of figure- work 
routine . . . from accuracy safeguard such as 
the Controlled Key, which literally compel ab- 
solute accuracy . . . and, above alU from methods 
which largely eliminate copying and posting of 
figures. 




May our representative show you (in 
your own office, on your own work) 
how "'Comptometer economy" applies to your 
business? Telephone your local Comptometer 
agent, or write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg- 
Co., 1712 N- Paulina St., Chicago, III, 



COMPTOMETER 

Rvg. U. S« Pat. OH. 
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all lime. The early peoples lived in 
family units called tribes. When they 
migrated to freBher camping grounds, 
their supplies and equipment were 
bunched together and put in charge 
of the head man of tlie iribc^ — the 
hrst drayman. 

From the fact thai articles are 
stored, one would infci- that ihey have 
some value. And the warehouseman 
considers them a form of wealth* Yet 
a large percentage of stored goods 
has little real monetary worth* Stor- 
age charges over long periods often 
outweigh the amount such articles 
bring at forced sale, 

"No other business is built so large- 
ly on sentiment as ours," one ware- 
houseman said. "Because you can't 
bear to give up the rocker where you 
held your baby, the bed in which your 
husband died, your old cut-glass 
wedding presenls» and the books you 
used in grammar school, yo\i — and 
thousands like you, fortunately for 
me— are willing to pay to keep these 
mementos safe/' 

On deposit with one company for 
more than 22 years is a room of furni- 
ture left by a mother to her son, with 
the death-bed request that he never 
sell anything that had been hers. The 
furniture is worth about $25 second- 
hand, but he has paid $1,300 storage 
charges on it and is still paying* 

But probably the all'time high for 



long storage goes to a lot that re- 
mained 38 years at a Washington, D. 
C»i warehouse. The charges paid be- 
fore it was finally removed totalled 
$15,000, 

This is the story. In 1891, a charm- 
ing young Washington girl wafi mar- 
ried to a young marquis, secretary at 
the Spanish embassy. Shortly after 
they had set up their first home the 
young marquis was transferred to 
another capital. 

Long-time storage 

THE furniture was sent to the ware- 
house, and the bride and groom 
moved away, never to return to this 
country. But each year they sent a 
check for the storage charges. 

One day, many years later, a hand- 
some, white-haired woman called at 
the warehouse office. She was the 
bride of the young marquis, now a 
widow. She had a home in Biarritz, 
her two children were grown, a 
daughter living with her, a son in 
Madrid, She said she would dispose 
of the furniture soon but, before time 
permitted, she died. However, because 
of its sentimental value to ihcir moth- 
er, the son and daughter had the lot 
shipped to them in Spain, 

Sentiment in another instance be- 
came a boomerang. A woman of 74 
sent for a wn rehouse owner who hap- 



pened also lo be a »Mirsonal friend. 

"I've decided to try hotet hfe for 
a while, Charley," she explained, '*And 
I want you to store my furniture. 
What will it cost?" 

**Why bother to store it ?** he asked, 
"Give it to your children and save 
your money. It will cost you about $11 
a month to store it. You're going to 
live in a hotel and probably travel a 
bit. Why not divide the things among 
the girls now, and later they won*t be 
.squabbling over them? They'll be 
much happier," 

"Oh, my eye, Charley I I'n* not done 
for yet!** she said sharpiy, "Maybe I 
won't like living in a hotel. Maybe Fll 
want to set up an apartment some 
time. You never can tell. I don't want 
to give my things away. And certain- 
ly my girls won't fight over the stuff." 

But hotel life did satisfy her, and 
for 17 years she paid storage charges. 
At her death, since she had made no 
will, her five daughters met af the 
warehouse— nice, raiddle-aged, cul- 
tured women — and fought like fish- 
wives over the choice antiques their 
mother had owned. 

Valuable antiques, although few, 
have appeared in some unusual ship- 
ments. For instance, a company once 
sent its vans to collect the furniture 
in an old colonial mansion in up^stat:^ 
New York. 

i Continued on page HQ) 




At her death, mikc iihc left no will, her five daughters met at the warehouse and fought 
like fish -wive* over the c he* ice iintiques thrir mother had owned 
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^OW TO MAKE YOUR TRUCK TIRES RUN 




Oji^iEEZE STARTS S BOAT (A) , CAUSING BILLIARD CUE (B) TO KNOCK EtGMT BAtLfC) 
INTO POCKET (D), BLOWING HORN ( E ) WHtCH SCARES M^DGFT PEDESTRIAN ( F ) 
HE JUMPS, WITS HEAD ON STICK f©) AMP TURNS ON FAUCET ( H; - ^AIN 
WATER RUNG FROM PAN il) \HTO PIPES AND THE?0U6M OUTLETS (d), 
COOLING TIRES AND PROLOMG[NG THEIR LIFE ! 



'cW.^.inZVfilo^ Here's a New Kind of Truck Tire 
Tliat Does Not Get Dangerously Hot 



# Making truck lircs run cool H a joke 
to Rube Goldberg, Ifs his business to 
treat things lighdy. To us, the problem 
of tire heat h a serious one. Only after 
years of research was Goodrich able to 
offer a simple^ practical way to get 
cool-running truck tires— and that means 
tires that give more miles per dolJar— 
ev^n under peak loads and high speeds. 




Heat is the enemy of truck tires. 
Those extra-heavy loads and high speeds 
send temperatures skyrocketing. Tests 
show temperatures are common. 

Vet sustained temperatures above 240*^ 
are sure to result in premature failure^ 

Goodrich now oOfers you a tire built 
with a new kind of cord— cord that ends 
the heat problem. This Cord checks 
blow-outs and premature failures caused 
by excessive internal he:*tl It practically 
eliminaiesstdewall breaks and blow-outs! 

Isn't that money-saving news? Well, 
here's how ic works. This cord, called 



Hi- Flex, is more compact, more elastic 
— yet actually stronger than ordinary 
cord. It retains its strength and elasticity 
throughout the life of the tire. When 
scretched, ic comes back alive, prevents 
the tire from "growing." Th is cord not onl y 
slows dow^n heat generation—it also with- 
stands better what little beat is generated! 

With the right size Goodrich Silver- 
towns at work you won*t have to worry 
about extra- heavy loads, high speeds— 
or any of the other conditions of modern 
trucking that develop "blow-out" heat 
in ordinary tires. 




7 HhFLiX COe&-full-flc*arcd m live rubbif- 
^ ccifdl [liat fetajnK its strength and pff^ccctK the 
lire ai^ainipC gctimj; diinfi^iou^Ljr' hot. 

This Triple Protected Tire has been 
tested on the country's worst "trre^kiiler" 
hauls. And here's what happened. It ran 
two — even three times longer than the 
best competitive tires used! 

NO EXTRA COST 

Your Goodrich dealer or Goodrich 
Si I verto w n Store can veri fy t b ese facts. Can 
even estimate how much you will save 
when Goodrich Trjple 
Protected Silver towns 
go to work for you. 



But there's still another big reason why 
you can expect lower cost-per-mile with 
Si 1 verto wns. They're Triple Protected. 
Only Goodrich gjve$ you these three 
important safeguards: 



1 



PLVFLEX— 1 tougb oiuicrply whlrh distnhufcs 
itjrt'sscs [hmu^hnyt rhc tire and pfevcntis 
local Weaknes^j. 

PLlf-tOCK'-a new method ol IncNinu the plies 
about the beads, ancUucmg ihem m place. 




Good rich ^^tt^Silvertowns 

SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 



Unlesa you are prepared to be frank and thorough, it is best not to issue a report 

If You Print a Report for Employees 

By HERBERT E, FLEMING 



This spring executives of 
corporations throughout the 
country, having received the 
auditJi for 1938 from their 
accountants* are joining in 
larger numbers than here- 
tofore the procession of 
those issuing, besides their 
annual reports to stockholders, sim- 
plified financial reports to their em- 
ployees. 

They are doing this because of the 
favorable experiences of corpora t ions 
at least 42 — which last year» and 
some even earlier, i:isued such re- 
ports. 

In addition, a few companies now 
issue quarterly and semi-annual fi- 
nancial statements to their employ- 
ees, and many use their house organs 
to bring out one point after another 
on company finances and operations. 

These reports cover company oper- 
ations and finances, and the relation- 
ships of management, employees^ 
stockholders, customers and govern- 
ment. They are designed to answer 
the natural questions about the busi- 



ness that arise in the mmd of the 

average employee. 

Seventeen corporations issued their 
reports to employees in printed pam- 
phlets, in parallel to the reports to 
stockholders. 

In two important instances em- 
ployees and stockholders were ad- 
dressed jointly. The Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co, issued an **Annual Report to 
Stockholders and Employees/' The 
annual pamphlet report of Botany 
Worsted Mills, although addressed 
'To the Stockholders*' included illus- 
trated, tabular spreads each with a 
sub-head reading, "Figures Human- 
ized for Our Stockholders and Em- 
ployees/* 

Two other corporations. General 
Foods Corporation and Jewel Tea Co., 



Inc, lined up Un. u jKimphlet 
reports to appeal to their 
customers as well as to 
stockholders and employ- 
ees. 

Eighteen companies used 
their employees* magazines, 
or house organs, including 
among the news items financial re* 
ports to employees, in a few cases 
giving both income and expense state- 
ments and balance sheets in full, but 
usually giving either the balance sheet 
or the operating stalt?meni, or select- 
ed figures, with comments. 

In most cases, both the companies 
issuing special pamphlets and those 
using the employees' publications for 
annual reports, also utilized their 
house organs for interim articles and 
comments on finances, operations, and 
business relationships. In some cases 
employees* meetings were held for 
oral explanations and answers to 
questions by the company presidents. 

Two companies issued to their em- 
ployees a series of pamphlets on their 
industries and also on business in gen- 




SOME '*do's" and "don'fs'' based on a 
study of 42 reports which representative 
componies prepared last year for the in- 
formotion of their workers 
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tHi llOm DELIVERY PANEL 

1 1 3.1/^ inch wh««fiia5& 



Business Men Agree — 

"CHEVROLET TRUCKS ARE THE TRUCKS OF TRIPLE SAVINGS 

Save on purchase price , . , Save on gas and oil , . , Save on upkeep 

Kvery Chevrolet Irurk earns ils \va\.^ mile by mile, day by dayi 
through an unequaled combinaf ian of low first cost, low operating 
t'o^sl, and low ma hi ten a nee rosk An#l now, no matter how large or 
luiw i^maJI h your Iruek operation, there h a ChevroJel exaelly ^uiled 
to your needs* Yoti have your choice of 45 diiTerenf models in eight 
wheelbases. Capacitjei§ range from fleet light delivery models to 
massive heavy dnty units of 14,000 pounds grttm rating. See these 
new 1939 Chevrolet trnfks— ''''Tlie Thrift-Carriers for the Nation" — 



. NE« ^^^^^ 



and ask for a thorough demonstration toihiv! 

CHEVaCiLEl" MOTOR DIVISION. Gnwrtd Mtm^r^ Snht (hnmratim*. fiF/rHOlT, MtCHlr^AN 
(ipfirrui i\tfftifrt InMalmrnt l^hm^i:omi-nii-ni. tHWtntmful ff umfttiy payments. 4 i'f4'Hf*f»t .Iffir/iri I Wiir. 



New 
Chevrofe^-BvfVf 
CAB-OVSR- 
ENGINE 
MODELS 




Enrirtrly d«|tflnf^d and en\lri\f hulll 
hf Chevralel . . ofTering grti axing 
new tripim tavin^t . . . Ih« Chrtwlotd 

Ch0vrol(rei n«w hwMf privets and 
deelcr fe^ 9 domontlrcilivn — fsday) 



THE THUIFr-CARR/fifS /i-ci^ng fOR THE NATiON 
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eral. The Mountain States Telephone 
and Telegraph Company sent a copy 
of its report to slock holders to every 
emploj^ee. Many of the companies is- 
suing special reports to I heir employ* 
ees offered to send any employee a 
copy of its annua! report to jis stock- 
holders on request. 

Out of the exj^erience of those who 
have pioneered in this line, executives 
of other corporations can get some 
helpful "do's** and "donH*s,** 

The recomm€»ndationa oH^ered here 
are baaed on a study of reports to 
cmpJoyees made in the pnsi year. 

Some of the objects which compa- 
nies issuing these reports have 
:)UKiit. iind believe they have at- 
aincd, are: 

To help th<* omployf»es undoratnnd ihv 
busineftii Ift which they are employed, 
and parUculnrly the relatlan.H betwcien 
management. Invest orts, cufitomerK, gov* 
ernment* and themselves, 

To brini; home to empJoyees the necos- 
fiity of investing capital in equipment, 
mnlerials. aecounti> receivable, emerKefi- 
ey resit* rves, etc and consequently the 
necf8.slty of providlnj? dividends for 
shareholder ii. In oidt^r that the coriipany 
may serv*? the public €M>ntlnuou0ly and 
require their employ men t eontmuously. 

To give the employees, as such, legltl- 
mate recoRnitii^n* 

To increase their loyalty to the com- 
pany and, through all these mean*j, to 
Improve c^mployee relations, and, through 
that, to Improve public reltitlonfj* 

The basic recommendations concern 



the substance and the style of the re- 
port. It should be a presentation and 
explanation, in layman's language, of 
both the income and expense state- 
ment and the h:itMn*-« sImt* 

Frankness is net:e.sMry 

THE tone and spirit of the report is 
of paramount' importance. Unless the 
management ih prepared to be frank 
and thorouj^h, to answer all questions 
which the inteJligent man or woman 
might ask, that management would 
be wise not to enter this field of public 
relations promotion. 

Under this heading of attitude 
comes the admonition, 

Don*t "talk do^^■n*' to the employees. 

Aa an executive of the Illinois Cen- 
tral System says, "It is no insult to 
anybody's intelligence to state a fact 
simply and clearly, but it does insult 
the intelligence and arouae resent- 
ment to take a simple fact and be- 
labor it/' 

It is desirable to have the report to 
the employees signed by the company 
president, come from him, sound like 
him. This effect was heightened in 
several of the reportis by including 
photographs of their presidents. But 
the tone of a president's report to em- 
ployees has to be man to man. Other- 
wise is does not ring true. The Mon- 
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santo Chemical Company report ap- 
pearing in 193« began 



Let us sit ilowri toKethpr atui tiilk for 
a little while about our by^lnesn 

If the conversation In print which 
followed that statement had sounded 
like hunk the reijort would have been 
worse til an worthless. 

To the impartial iibserver reading 
and comparing the reports, one of the 
general conclusions is that, as a type, 
the most telling wore the special pam- 
phlet reports addressed to employees. 
They give more definite recognition 
to tlie subject, and to the individual 
emptoyee's interest In it. than is iK>a* 
sible for reports and comments ap- 
pearing with other news stories and 
E^nap-sbots in the employees* periodi- 
cals^ 

Among last year's reports, the 
most convincing cariied salutations 
or titles or both such as these: 

"Annuul Financial Stfllc>mi?nt to Em- 
phiyve^ {or ll>37— Cluctt, Pcftbotiy Jk Co.. 
Inc./* 

Annual Statement to Emr>loyf;ea of 
the Pullman Group of Companif^s,** 

"To All Members of the Union Bag 
OriifiniKiitum/' 

*'To The Employes o( the Monsanto 
Ch I.* m i c a J Com pu. n y.'* 

**Socony-Vacuum*a Annual Report to 
Employees/' 

"VWstlnghouKi! InduHtrlal Relations. 
1937— To Omcers and Employea/* 

'*IBZ7 Financial Report To every man 



Illustntfiuns huch as these uhkh liclp to expUun icxt and figures are helpful 
but humorous drawings detract from the dignity and force of the presentation 
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Man Masters Metal . . . 





NAT JON'S BUSINESS for April, t9Z9 



and woman workii^K in the Unit(*4 States 
for The Yale & Towoe Manufacturing 
Company." 

"1937 Annual Rcprnt of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company — To Har- 
vester Employe^/^ 

Pick a good salutation 

THESE clicked at the start better 
than those addressed "To My Fellow 
Employees/' or "By the President of 
the — ■ — — Company to His Associate 
Employees,** or in similar fashion. 
While it is all right for the executives 
to point out that, in the last analysis^ 
they all work for the owners of the 
company, it strikes a false note to 
stress this idea too much. 

Furthermore^ the reports which 
discussed fearlessly the compensa- 
tion of the officers as management 
took a step that made them especially 
persuasive* 



of the business Jn which ihey have in- 
vested their savings The wagee of em- 
pioyecs, and oniployment itself, also de- 
pend upon whether nr not the buslne^iii 
is successful. Successful management ie 
worth its cost. 

One of the most important ques- 
tions whieh companies issuing these 
reports for the first time w^ill face is 
whether to present both the income 
and expense statement and the bal- 
ance sheet, and how much to condense 
them. 

A safeguarding recommendation 
is: If only the one or the other is pre- 
sented, it IB wise to offer the employee 
an easy way of getting a copy of the 
report to atockholdcrs. Experience 
shows that there are few requests for 
the complete report but that the offer 
dispels any suspicion that the com- 
[)any is holding back information. 

The real recommendation* how- 
ever, is that both operating statement 



SHEET: There are twn impor* ■ 
mentit in all annual reports pt 
busineBS houses. One ja called c 
Account, which shows the protjt ^nd loaa 
re*fulttnf? from the year's operations. The 
other iH eallpd the Balance Sheet, which 
shows the financial condition of the hu«s- 
ines5 at the close of the year. The Income 
Acrount and the Bfil^nce Sheet for the 
Company's iUcai year appear herewith * 

It is a sound recommendation to 
say that, in most cases, the financial 
presentation should begin with the 
income and expense statement. The 
reports which showed how much 
money the company took in from cus- 
tomers, and that what they got from 
customers was all that they had to 
spend for materials, employees' pay, 
dividends, and taxes were the most 
convincing. 

One form of presentation is to use 
the accounting terms with the lay- 
man*s explanations following. An* 



r H g 
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The tone of the report should be man to man* Separate pamphlets seem most effective 



The Pullman Group of Companies 
commendably went to the extent of in- 
cluding in the management not only 
the 34 officers but also 173 supervis- 
ory officials : 

Salaries of the management staff of 
34 executive and 173 supervisory oificiala 
ot the Pullman group of companies 
amounted to $1,611,63^, or 3.4 per cent of 
the tota.1 1937 pay roll. The marg^ln be* 
tween succeaa and failure in business is 
narrow, and cannot be maintained unless 
a capable management is available to 
establish sound policies and carry Ihem 
out efTccliveJy, Stockholders reali/.e that 
their wages, in the form of dividends, 
depend largely upon good management 



and balance sheet be made the prin- 
cipal substance of the report. 

For all companies except those 
where it seems of paramount impor- 
tance to drive home the necessity of 
investing capital in equipment and 
materials for employees to work with, 
presentation of the balance sheet in 
simplified form should be secondary. 
But it should be included in every re- 
port. Here is a good paragraph from 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany's last year's pamphlet introduc- 
ing the financial tabular statements: 

INCOME ACCOUNT AND EAL.ANCE 



other form is to scrap the accoun- 
tants" terms almost altogether Many 
examples of both methods are to be 
found in the reports studied as the 
basis of these recommendations. 

Illustrations supporting the figures 
are a help. These illustrations include 
graphs and outline drawings. The so- 
called **pie-chart/' with the different- 
size slices marked off for materials, 
wages and salaries, dividends, and 
taxes, for example, is especially help- 
ful. Bar charts also are used. 

A poster ''pie-chart," 18^ ^ x 2b^2 
fCoti tinned on page S2) 



Passenger Service for Trees 




Workmen remove soil attached to root hairs and lace them tnco 
bottom of root ball — excebior padding is added later 




After the tree has been securely cradled it is pulled out to firm 
ground with a tractor and started for its new home 



Front wheels of trailer are attached after 
tree has been pulled onto a cradle 



HEN it is necessarjr to transplant a hlg 
tree it takes big business brains and tools to do 
the job. The illuat rations give some idea of its 
mag^mtude. 

The diameter of the root ball of a tree such 
aa an elm or nmple is generally nine times that 
of the trunk one foot from its base, A trench 
three feet wide and from three to five feet deep 
is dug around the root ball after its size has 
been determined. As much as poaaible of the 
root ball is then covered with se^-^eral layers 
of burlap and bound with rope. 

When the digging operations are completed, 
and the tree is wrapped and tied to protect It 
from damage in moving, it is pulled into a tree 
cradle or moving machine and workmen lace 
in all roots which have been pulled up with the 
tree and secure them by stretching rope across 
the bottom of the ball. Front wheels and center 
beam are attached to the cradle and the load is 
pulled out to firm ground by a tractor. Before 
moving any further a webbing is made under 
the base of the root ball and an excelsior stuff- 
ing is packed in for protection against exposure 
and injury en route. 

After the tree has been transported to its 
new site and planted it is pruned and wrapped 
in burlap up to the first branches for protec* 
tion against drying out. It is held in position 
by guy wires which are left for several year's 
or until new anchor roots have grown. 

In the finishing process several barrels of 
water are fed to the root system weekly through 
a water- hoi ding ring dug around the root ball or 
through drain tiles set vertically into the soil. 

Expert tree movers say that loss of deciduous 
trees of from six to 12 inches in dian'ieter 
should not nm much over three per cent if the 
job is well done. Costs vary according to all 
sorts of conditions, but a fair estimate for 
moving a six inch tree any distance within 20 
miles is $200. —ELIZABETH R. HiBBS 
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Washington and Your Business 



PERHAPS Ambassador Joe Ken- 
TU #' U A ' ^'^^^ Secretary of the 

in Of s Kenneay s treasury when this is read. Perhaps 
Hooves You Hear he never will be. But the tran- 
scendental double act of throwing 
Secretary Morgenthau over the batllementa coincidental* 
ly with welcoming Ambassador Kennedy in at the front 
door is being considered as a part of the policy of appease- 
ment. It is reported, however, that Ambassador Kennedy 
may not play. He did not expect to like the Court of St* 
James, but lie does like it. And he is primarily a business 
man and does not care to go appeasing unless he has 
something real to offer. 

NOT that Secretary Morgenthau 
, was not %'ery much in earnest when 

morgenthau Very pr-omised lower taxes to the busi- 



Much in Earnest 



jiess community. Nothing could 



please him more than to join Sen. 
Pat Han-ison and Representative Doughton in their fight 
against throttling taxation. But Mr. Morgenthau can be 
moved about on the board by the President, whereas Ken- 
nedy does not move so easily. When he sticks hk feet in 
they stay stuck. The inner story of his operations as 
chairman of the S.E.C. and the Maritime Commission 
may never be written, but if it ever is Mr, Kennedy will 
become known as the Man of the Iron Jaw. 



It's Pen and Ink 
Thot Does it 



IF anything comes of the current 
offers of love and kisses to the busi- 
ness community one man back home 
will be responsible for it. 

He is the man who sat down 
and began a letter in this way : 
"Dear Senator 

That is the theory of John R. McCarl, former Comp- 
troller General, who points out that, during his 15 years 
in that office, every effective move toward reducing na- 
tional expenses came from Congress and not one from the 
executive branch* The executives during this period were 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover and Roosevelt. 



Put Faith In 
Your Senators 



HE does not advise disgruntled bus- 
iness men to utter full-throated 
squawks, but to get down to detail 
If a man has a complaint to make 
he should give names, dates, places 
and costs* The business man need not fear the Senator 
will make his name public except wiih his consenl. To do 
so would be to permit the opposition to attack his wit- 
nesses instead of his charges, 

THERE is a chance that the House 
- Mil Senate will set up a joint com- 

Mrong meat in ^^m^Q to consider national finance 
This Casserole taxation. Probably a select com- 

mittee will be named from the pres- 
ent standijig committees. The joint committee would be 
given a permanent staff and would be able to present an 
exact and inchisive picture of national finance to Con- 
gress on call. This would be a serious challenge to the 
executive branch, which has been presenting a so-called 
budget based on wishes rather than on liard fact. The 
plan will be vigorously opposed. 
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One of Those 
Little Things 



HERE is a tiny sample of how gov- 
ernment business is run. During the 
year fines amounting to $161,736 
were imposed by various courts on 
persons who had forged endorse- 
ments on the 57 varieties of checks issued by the Govern- 
ment. The Secret Service supplied the evidence. But the 
Secret Service has asked the Departmen- of Justice to 
find out how much of the total was collected and the D J. 
does not know. It is in the Department of Justice that 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman Arnold is located. 
No one is more convinced of the faults of private busi- 
ness than Mr. Arnold, But private business would know 
how much of that S161j;i6 had been collected 



Why Not Give 
S.S. a Chance? 



FRANK J. WILSON, chief of the 
Secret Service, renews through this 
department a previous invitation to 
business to learn how to detect coun- 
terfeits and catch counterfeiters. 
Write him at Washington. Chambers of commerce please 
note. Eight false five dollar bills, six or seven tens, and 
two or three twenties are bothersome right now. 



Second Guess 
May Be Better 



Stale but lt*s 
Still Tasty 



BEST guess at the moment is that 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission %vill not be shaken up imme- 
diately. Reason why is not that Con- 
gress is satisfied with the F,C.C. or 
its sextuplet shenanigans but that a careful study is being 
made of methods by which a government censorship r-r 
radio may he definitely prevented. No agreement has yet 
been reached, 

GOSSIPS say the reasons why Uncle 
Dan Roper's resignation as Secre- 
tary of Commerce was presented for 
payment — that is to say tlie reasons 
stated by the receiving teller — were 
two in number* His department had gathered statistics 
showing that the product of 72,000,000 foreign acres had 
been imported into the United States in a single year and 
had loudly opposed the effort made by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles to have the Burei»u of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce transferred to State. 

THEN the new appeasement policy 
Tk Ik P r ^'^^ decided on, and Mr. Roper, who 
then the KoJicy ^^^^ ^^^^ persistent ap- 

Was Overturned peaser in the entire administration, 

was tossed out so that Harry Hop* 
kins could do a louder job. Current report is that he pro- 
puses to keep the Foreign and Domestic Bureau in the 
Commerce Department, for fear State might sell some 
business men down the river to give the brotherhood of 
man a boost. So far as can be seen, business thinks Hop- 
kins means well, but would like to have some more nutri- 
tious fodder rather than kind words. 



HOPKINS has admitted, however, 
that one reason why business has 
not prospered is that it has had no 
confidence in the intent of the Ad- 
ministration, An evidence is to be 
found in the Guaranty Trust^s survey, which shows that 



Signals Seem 
To Be Crossed 
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Write a Thousand Letters 



Thousands of *'Miss Joneses" are getting assignments 
such as this every day — without batting an eye. The 
Multi graphs in their offices take big letter jobs in stride — do them 
conveniently, quickly» neatly, and legibly. 

With Multigraph* thousands of executives have a practical, econom- 
ical way to cash in on the power of letters— to selU collect, inform^ and 
instruct. They are able to carry out more profit-making plans. 

In addition to building business, Multigraph methods go farther— 
they make big savings in the production of most ail the forms every 
business needs. In recent years, Multigraph methods have been greatly 
extended, so that even fine letterheads and photo-illustrated Hteramre 
of all kinds are now simple office-duplicating jobs. 

You will want to see why so many businesses are adopting Multigraph 
methods— why they are so proud of all the forms and communica- 
tions they produce. See actual samples of Multigraph duplicating and 
let the Multigraph man near you demonstrate latest developments in 
machines and methods of preparing original copy. The listing in 
principal city telephone books is ''multigraph sales agency." 

Plan ta visit Ihe AddressogTapb-Multigiaph eihiblls 
at New York World's Fair and Golden Gate International Exposition 



ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 

Cleveland, Ohio 

A01IEESSOGKAPH-MULTIORAPH OF CANADA, Iitd,, TORONTO 

Salts Agemchs hi Principal Ciiies 
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the average of new corporate capital financing in the five 
ears 1934-3S is but one-sixth the 1922-29 record. The 
New Deal issue of common stock averaged but S 100 .000,- 
000, which makes It clear that investors did not want to 
take a chance. Yet, at the same time that Hopkins was 
leading the choir, the National Resourees Committee, 
which more* than any other one organization voices the 
President's desires, made a report to the effect that fed- 
eral regulation of oil, natural gas, electric power and coal 
should be extended. 



Not So Sweet 
and Tougher 



REPORTERS who have been ob- 
serving the operations of Col. F, C, 
Harrington, the Army engineer who 
replaced Hopkins as head of the 
W.P.A., give him a tentative grade 
of "A." He may not be so frequent on the vox humana as 
his predecessor, but they think he is a very practical, 
human person who can be as hard boiled as an iron egg 
but would prefer to conduct the VV*P.A. as a business mari 
would. Army engineers, it might be observed, rarely both- 
er about politics. He is entered in a hard race, but at 
least he's off to a good start. 



Sonne Would 
Coll It Smart 



ITS a good gamble, for example, 
that strikers who want to get on the 
W-RA- rolls while striking must be 
approved by the local authorities, 
and that, so far as the W.P,A. is 
concerned, no one is striking anywhere. This may not be 
heroic but it seems to make sense. Local officials and 
heads of helping organizations might stick a pin here. 



Buckshot for 
Santa Ciaus 



THEY seem to be shooting Santa 
CI a us nowadays, in spite of what 
A I Smith said of the unlikelihood of 
this form of sport. Out of a total 
allotment of $14,725,517 offered by 
the PAV.A. for the financing of competitive municipal 
electric plants no bidders were found for $10,103,627* 
Putting it another way, 36 allotments out of 78 were re- 
scinded because the voters had apparently developed a 
distaste for public ownership, About one-half of the al- 
lotments still effective are in small towns in Texas. 



R.E.A, and Its 
"Model Bill" 



TO promote its operations, the Ru- 
ral EZectrUication Administration 
has prepared a ''model bill" which is 
being distributed through farming 
areas in the hope that tbeir resi- 
dents will bring pressure for its passage on the state leg- 
islatures. The bill exempts rural electric cooperatives 
from excise taxes, blue sky laws and the jurisdiction of 
state regulatory commissions. The P.W.A. tried to shove 
some bench-made laws for the promotion of public own- 
ership of electrical utilities down state legislative throats 
in 1934 and did not get very fan 



Tax Pains in 



THE Tennessee House defeated by 
the close vote of 47 to 45, two mem- 
bers present and not voting, the 
T,V,A, Country proposition of Governor Cooper that 
a three per cent tax be imposed on 
T.V.A. power distributed in the state. It is estimated that 
the defeat will cost the state 51,000,000 a year. The yard* 
stick is dwindling. 



IN court circles it is said that the 
distaste which Mr. Thomas Corcoran 
feels for Di'. Eexford Tugwell is only 
equalled by the passionate lack of 
love Dr. Tugwell manifests for Mr. 
Corcoran. Not that it really makes any difference now. 



Society Editor 
Makes Report 



Labor Laws to 
Be Recooked 
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ON Capitol Hill it is ver>' widely be- 
lieved that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Fansteel case 
may make it possible fo? -^s 
to consider ai greater ! he 
amendments to the Wagner Act which seem to be regard- 
ed as inevitable. The explanation is that the NX.R.B. will 
be more conservative in the future. ^ 

The Wage-Hour Act will also come in for some cflmges, 
but congressional spokesmen indicate that Administrator 
Andrews will be given time to study the law and its work- 
ings and that his suggestions will be given a friendly 
hearing. 

Agents of the Monopoly Committee are workhig out a 
draft of a new and more equitable law which will cover 
the entire labor field, 

JEROME FRANK, who perches 
fcji 1^ Ti** \A/ somewlvei'e near the tip of the left 
Maybe Ttiis Was counsel for the 

a By-Prodoct f^t,C during the Monopoly Com- 
mittee's investigations: 

Why should not the F.T,C, be ^iv(^n authority to make ad- 
vance declfilQnH on trade laws? 

"No bureau should be given such power'* was the reply. 
The Supreme Court in the Fansteel case made it clear 
that this is its opinion* 



Two Groups, 
One Thought 



THE understanding which has ap- 
parently been reached that the 
Monopoly Committee shall not make 
more than a perfunctory report thb 
year seems based on the conviction 
of both contending groups that their interests will be 
served best by delay. The let*government- take-all faction 
thinks that it can demonstrate that too much power is 
lodged in the managers of the great corporations. The 
alternativep of course, is to turn them over to federal 
controL 

The other faction thinks that sentiment is rising against 
too much government in business and that it is being 
shown the corporations have been wisely managed. 

WITH one face the Administration 
D Ki * whispering sweet words in the ear 

Kap on Nose tor t^usi^ess. With the other it is urg- 
Small Business i^g passage of the Barkley trust 
indenture bill, which would give the 
S.E.C. jurisdiction over the terms and provisions of the 
trust indentures under which corporate securities are 
issued. In fact it makes govee^nment the third party at tlie 
drafting table. 

The larger corporations with high credit can raise their 
funds by private sale to the banks and insurance com- 
panies, under the Securities Act of 1933. 

The smaller companies would have to go to trouble and 
exjiense in preparing a case to be put before the S.E,C. 
and would have no right of appeal if the ruling were 
agaiimt them. 

"This," said one of the opposition, "gives the S.E.C, 
the right to make its own rules, interpret those rules it- 
self* and compel compliance." 



Straw Shows o 
Heavy Wind 



IT IS worth observing that the 
House restored the funds for the 
Gilbertsville, Watts Bar and Coul- 
ter Shoals projects in the T.V^A, by 
a majority of only nine votes. The 
House hostility to the T.V,A. power plans suggests that a 
future session of Congress may curb the public ownership 
power program. Representative Wood rum, highly influ- 
ential on the Appropriations Committee, has hinted as 
much* Coal state representatives opposed the grant, be- 
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IT WAS THE PRIDE OF HIS LIFE-BUT 
IT'S A REAL WORRY TO ME 



IS there a Ehriving factory^ or busy 
store* or Dcher prosperifig business 
inro 'w hich yay'%e ptit yo«r very life? 
""The best heritsige in the world for a 
man's faitiiJyl'* — yoo may say* And 
maybe you're right. But you art the bau* 
i^eJj— and what woujd happen if you 
should die suddenly? Might not that 
business — the pride of jour life — be 
an agonizing prahlem to your widow, 
probably untrained in how to run it? 

There's a simple answer— arrange 
thai your widow would ha%e a guaran- 
teed fnonfhiy income, not dependent 
ofi the ups and downs of a husinessr 
through the EXTRAORDINARY 
Life Plan of rhe Northwestern Mutual. 



Think what a blessing that regular 
income would be to yottr wife! — 
especially while yotir youngsters are 
growing up. She'd have a chance to 
arrange for competent management, 
if she should choose to carrj' on the 
business— or to wait for a fair price, 
should she decide to sell it. And 
for yourself— if you live, this plan 
provides you with a welcome fund 
for retirement in your old age* 

ft'^s a llcjuid asset, too. If need be* 
yoti can borrow against 
your plan's cash value — no 
**red tape," and no pub- 
licity. Its worth is known; 
its values are guaraoteed. 




Ideal for your purpose, because it 
is simple and flei^ihle, is the Ordinary- 
Life Policy of this B! -year-old mutual 
company, ^'hatever else you have— a 
business, good securities, other sound 
investments— include this necessar)" 
item in your estate. \t'hen it is litied 
precisely to your individual needs, 
you'll see why it is well called the 
EXTRAORDINARV Life Plan. 

The one kest way to arrange your 
plan is with the help of the North- 
wesrern Mutual agent. He's 
prepared lo study your needs, 
competent to help you ar- 
tr^ rang^ the plan to fit them. 
Talk things over with him. 



THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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IGNORANT OF 
YOUR COMPMYS 
RESEARCH WORK ? 



PICTURE the case of two rival 
companies (side by side) making 
the same product. 

To tiie public, the two products seem 
identical. But actually they are differ- 
ent. By research in the laboratory, 
one product has been improved and 
extra values added, 

Bill the people dmiU kuoiv about it. 
They haven^t been told. 

Thus are millions of sales lost daily. 
Sales of products that deserve public 
preference, often fail to get it because 
some company has failed to take 
credit for real contributions made, 

. . ,**Our chemists discovered a secret 
way to hold the original flavor," says 
a manufacturer, "and if women only 



knew , . - " Women aru know and 
sales can be hurried by telling the 
public and dealers a double story. 
Not only what the product />, but 
how the company behind the scenes 
has added hidden values* 

By proper advertising, a company 
reputation can be created which can 
even make sales in the face of rivals 
who sell for less. 

Because **what the public doesn't 
know, can hurt/' manufacturers in 
increasing numbers are telling their 
company story to the public. 

Are you keeping a true, human pic- 
ture of your business in front of the 
families who influence opinion in 
America.^ 



THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 



The Saturday Evening Post m Ladies' Home Journal m Country Gentleman 
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cause the miners have felt the hurt done them by hydro- 
electric power. 

THE war scare seems to have con- 
Ten Per Cent Tax siderably abated on the HilL It has 
p . , yy been a pleasant baby to play with, 
a rnze or war ^^^^ there seems to be fairly general 

agreement that our national de- 
fenses must be put in order. But Congress seems to have 
concluded that, if the United States were to go to war, the 
first move would bring an increase in the individual nor^ 
mal income tax from four per cent to ten per cent, to start 
With the 51.000 incomes. No bucno, as they say south of 
the Rio Grande. 



Thar's Ruin in 
Thetn Thor Bills 



I*ERSONS in a position to speak 
with some confidence say the Glass- 
By rd coterie of economizers are 
mildly encouraged by recent devel- 
opments. They point out that public 
opinion in this country sometimes swings almost over- 
night and that the opposition to the huge federal spend- 
ing has become suddenly and amazingly vocal. They even 
hope that $1,000,000,000 may be cut from the presidential 
program. If it is not cut in 1939 the economizers think 
nothing can be hoped for in the election year of 1940. Two 
more years of thumping deficits would make inflation 
certain, 

IT IS at least possible — not neces- 
G.A.O, May Win probable— that Congress may 

l# ' I * ' c h* insist that standard accounting 
Its Long hignt praetiecs, as defined by the General 

Accounting Office, shall be adopted 
by the government hydro-electric projects. If these prac- 
tices adhere to the forms required of privately owned 
electric utilities the much talked of yardstick would be- 
come a reality. Recent events — ^thc T,V.A. purchase and 
the partial failure of P.W,A. allotments — suggest that in 
the future utilities taken over by the Government will be 
paid for at a fair price and that no attempt will be made 
to stuff the ballot boxes. That way lies peace. 

WAGE-HOUR Administrator An- 

R..i:^«« * « •u** drews has issued sailing directions 
uling on the r , . . . ^ 

. for employers who had reached 
wage-no ur Law ^vage-hour agreements with their 
employees prior to the passage of 
the law and for periods extending after its initial date of 
operation. He rules in sum that if these prior agreements 
grant the employees more pay or shorter hours or both, 
ley must be adhered to. If they are not in harmony with 
the pay and time features of the law, it Is the law that 
rules. 



Cool Body Is 
in Hot Woter 



INDICATIONS are that, when Con- 
gress can take its eyes off the vari- 
ous moves toward appeasement, 
and the efforts to cut expenditures, 
and the hope that higher taxes may 
be escaped, it will take up the aB'airs of the National Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission. The enormously complicated 
price schedules authorized by the N.B.C.C. suggest that 
Government is going farther into the management of coal 
mines than had been anticipated w^hen the act was passed, 
Simx^lification will be aimed at. 



OFF-THE-RECORD talks in the 
Treasury and on the Hill are to the 
eK'ect that there will be no decrease 
in the tax burden. There may be 
some shifting of taxes. If the capital 
stock tax is dropped, as is probable, some kind of a flat- 



Best Guess Is 
for August 15 



rate tax on corporation income will he substituted. Not 
likely any tax law can be enacted before July 1 and pres- 
ent guessing is that the dale might be August 15. 



REPORTS are circulating that Miss 

Elmer Andrews Perkins may find her failing health 

(af compels her resiKnaiion as Secre- 

Tor :»ecrefaryf j^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^, ^ ^ .^^ ^ 

replaced by Elmer Andre\.«, wage- 
hour administrator. No present evidence that Mi,ss Per- 
kins suspects her health is failing, however, Andrews is 
satisfied where he is, as the action of Congress in giving 
him control of wage-hour funds relieves him from any 
interference by Secretary Ferkins. That suits him down 
to the ground. If the Green -I.^w is peace conference ends 
in a brawl, howevern Miss Perkins will be embarrassed, 
as it was at her urging that the President called them in. 



These Things 
AAay Be Done 



THERE seems to be a good chance 
that Congress will say **no*' to any 
proposition to raise tlie debt limit 
to $50,000,000,000 and to extend the 
present authority for further dt^- 
valuation of the dollar. Also possible that the relief trou* 
bles may be shifted about so that more of the burden will 
fall on the states. Many congressmen think that is the 
only way by which the cost of relief may be lessened. 



IT is regarded as probable that the 
Two Moves for Chandler bill will be enacted. This 
Business Aid would enable railroaos to adjust 
fixed charges to a practicable level 
without dragging their troubles 
through the courts. Also possible that the pay roll tax 
increase from one to 1.5 per cent, which is set for next 
January, may be postponed. Business men have com- 
plained so bitterly of the Social Security law that there 
is a reasonable certainty that it will be reexamined in 
toto. 



Peace Dove 
Wears Spurs 



AT the moment of writing the best 
available opinion is that the CJ.O.- 
A,F, of L, peace conference will re- 
sult in a truce which will come to an 
r^nd about as soon as the conferees 
stop shaking hands, John L. Lewis has his C.I.O, forces 
under fair control now and does not fear the insurrec- 
tionists of last year. He would only make up with the 
A.F. of L, if this theory is sound, on a basis of absolute 
parity, which in effect would give him an edge on the 
situation. William Green would never consent. Those 
holding these views think the best that can be lioped for 
is an occasional agreement of the two big organizations 
on a specific situation. 

SECRETARY ICKES'S style iji 
One Hand May *iialectics has not appealed to some 
uu u T u V congressmen and there is, therefore, 
WastiTwoHctnds ^^^^ ^j^^^^ ^ probabDity that the 

P.W.A, will be permitted to go under 
the house and die. But the plans for a continuing con- 
struction program appeal to so many congressmen who 
have an affectionate interest in their districts that what 
would have been P.W.A. money may be appropriated un- 
der another title. Unless, of course, the move toward econ- 
omy gathers really formidable strength. 
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^Unforeseen events need not change and shape the course of man's affairs* 




GIVE THEM THE BREAKS, .PUT ON THE BRAKES 



The ourdat>r play scascm for RhtMil children im scarring. Righc 
now is rhc rime far you to take two seeps to insure rhat none 
of this year s tr;iffit atcidcnts tan be charged to you. 

first, drive carefLilly. Tliere may be time*^ when heedless 
children will seep mto your path from between piirked cars» 
when you must scop in a flash to avoid a serious or fita! acci- 
dent. Even 23 miles an htmr may be far coo fast for safety in 
school and residential ^eaions 

Second f be sure that )our car is in peffect mechanical condi* 



tion, ready to respond instantly to any emergency. Of prime 
imponance iue brakes. Perhaps they need tightening, equaliz- 
ings or new liaini;s. A few dollars spent on repairs may easily 
save ytju a hundred times what it might Cf>sr in mental agony 
and dollars should you be involved in an accident. 

* S. A 

Do your part in the cau^c of s-ifet). Always be on the alert. 
Give the sch(K>l girl and b(3y4[he breaks . put &fi the broiccs! 
Marybnd Casualty Company, Baltimore. 



THE MARYLAND 



The Matyhifui uritet more than (tO j&rm^ oj Camaiix Ititurame anJ \ur^fy Homiy. Oier iffJHHt MafylanJ a^tnti art tqutppfd 
to Mp y&u &hfain (troifiitan agaimt unj&tfitcn evtttix in hunitttn, inJmtry and tht hame. 




Air View of Fair Grounds showing Perbphcrc and Trylon in center 

New York Fair Portrays 
Triumph of Industry 



Street lights 
done in futur- 
ist k pattern 



More than ^1,000,- 
000 has heen spent 
for modern sculp* 
ture and murals 




If there are any doubters left, a visit 
to the New York World's Faii^ should con- 
vince them that American business has 
been the vehicle which carried the discov- 
eries of science and the benefits of ma- 
chine production to the doorsteps of 
American consumers, 

Impiwed building materials; better 
lighting: accurate record keepmg; com- 
fort able, speedy travel and hundreds of 
products that make ways of working eas- 
ier and hours of relaxation more enjoyable 
will be on display as evidence that this 
counti'y's basic history has been evolved 
from the activities of master mechanics ; 
financiers; salesmen and technicians. 

But the Fair officials were not content 
to show only how business has performed 
in the past. Their goal is to show wbat the 
future holds in store and every major ex- 
hibit will be keyed to the "World of To- 
morrow/* From giant multiple-deck high- 
ways to futuristic hamburgers, the visitor 
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STUIKIKO NEW OESION 

ttflh i^ir* ajicl (jii'MilurlMiiv dni^jiiix 
uUr* hfdiiKritin Hiiic'jilr MQ)iJr<|. 



COLORFUL STYLING 

U^r p(i|Luljr iftitrkrl*. I: i iiit* I >43 iii [^ 
<lrf;<i»cr irr nf Hakr-litr ( '.clJulDic- 
At-elnlr iiiri|r|in|i lUMlrriillt 



111 i-ti^^luriii^ furrii. VlDiJrrn |>nkrT 
rhip^ Had <Mf %t( Uiu^h. colorful 



iEJU VENATION 



filCH TRANSLUCENCY 

li^ht iimi lion- »liiiltrring 

IfiiigJint':^?^. ttrttutv-pfi^fliii:'! di*^ 




Put new sales-winning VIGOR in yovir products 
. . . with Bakelite plastics 



HIRE'S a simple, practtt^I way to give your 
products 'Vhat it takes" Co build new safes 
success! ModernjJte your designs with 
Bakelite Pf as tics* and you can get the bene- 
fits of n€Vf color effects, new beauty of finish, 
new price appeal, better performance, or 
other salcs-winniag advantages* 

Read these four case histories that show 
how BakcliEe materials help to put new 
products on the map or to revive sales of 
well-known items. They're lypicaJ of thou- 
sands In our files today. 

L In December, 1937, RCA Manufacturing 
Company introduced a new phonograph 
record player. Handsomely styled with a 
Bakelite Molded housing, this device 
later became part uf the Victor Record 
Society Plan. In less than one year, mem- 
bership in the Society lias grown u> more 
than 100,000! 

2i To meet a ihreatentng competitive sicua-- 
lion, American Chicle Company adopted 
an attractive Bakelite Molded counter 
dispenser* It not <jnly maintained, hut 
actually strengthened, (he position of 
Chiclets in the trade! 



5, F ink-Rose I i eve Company introduced a 
film-developing tank of Bakelite Molded, 
Jt not only won an immediate market 
at higher price than competition, but 
also increased sales of their developing 
chemicals! 

4, The Pennwood Company re pons that 
their e!ecirk' clocks with plastic ca^es 
now account for 50',^. of their sales. One 
model with Bakelite Molded case out- 
sells any other Pennwood clock by 
soor; ! 

Learn what plastics can do to help boost 
sales of your own products. Write today for 
our useful illustrated booklet No. 1, "New 
Paths to Profits", which shows the merchan- 
dising benefits of many dilferent types of 
Bakelite plastics, 

BAKELITE CORPORATION 
24 7 PARK AV£NUE. NEW YORK 

BAKgLITE 

PLASTICS HEADQUARTERS 



Get this illuminafing booklet! 

Here's a quick-residing, non-iechnical 
booklet ih.n §ivcs the busy executive a 
cUar picture of Bakelite plastic materials 
and tlieir benefits for his business. 24 
pages, profusely illustrated. It explains 
the many types . , . shows how they are 
revoiutionizing product design to increase 
sales, cut production costs. 

'Y'our prDduct-designcr, too, will iind 
useful information in this booklet. Write 
foJity for your copy of ''New Padis to 
Profits"^ and give najnc*s of others in your 
company who should receive copies. 



Vhif the Bakelile Exhthit, Hitl! 
of Iminxtrial Science ^ Naw Y&rk 
World's Fair 1939 
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will In in Li induced to what he and his 
children are likely to see, wear and use 
in the next genera tion* 

The $155,000,000 exposition, cover- 
ing 1,216 acres of ground which waa 
formerly a swamp and ash heap, will be 
patronized by more than 1.400 exhibi- 
tors, most of whom will di.^play their 
accomplishments in one of the 20 spe- 
cially constructed exhibit buildings. 
Forty-four of the private exhibitors 
have provided their own buildings at 
an aggregate expenditure of $55,000,- 
000. 

Distinguishing the Fair and symbol- 
losing the World of Tomorrow will he 



the Perisphere and Try Ion, two stei 1 
and stucco structures that will not only 
contain the pattern of tomorrow's de- 
velopments, but are in themselves ex- 
pressions of new thought in structural 
design. They represent two of geome- 
try- s oldest forms, the sphere and the 
triangle, put to new architectural use 
but, like the Pyramids of another age, 
they may eome to be recognized as in- 
dicative of Twentieth Century prog- 
ress. The Perisphere is the first large 
building to be raised in which more 
than half of the 0,000 structural steel 
memhei^ will be curved and fitted into 
a t(*iT plate. The three-sided Try Ion is 
unusual among steel tower 
structures because it will be 
sheathed with stucco rather 
than left open. 



them visitors will see, above, below anil 
around them, the Theme Kxhibit which 
will dramatize the role of cooperation 
in modein civilizatiim and depict the 
elements of a better World of Tomor- 
row, 

In translating the theme of future I 
development, individual and group ex-| 
hibitors havo gonr +0 every reasonabk- 
extent in d- ^ the ideas o** *Netr| 

research en.. vvith regard to what 

citizens may expect to walk on, ride in, 
wear, eat and see about them during the^ 
remaining years of this century. 

A representative example is thel 
Glass Center where 20,000 square feet] 
of glass block, plate glass and struc- 
tural glass will be used in construction] 
of a semi-circular building topped by a| 
1 OS-foot tower of blue plate glass and] 
glass block. 

in the transportation exhibits will be| 
multiple-decked highways, a fulhscale] 
street intersection of 1960 built for 
safety and uninterrupted flow of traffic,] 
models of future vehicles and a rail- 
road pageant portraying rail his? ^ry' 
from its infancy to a forecast of what] 
fContimted on page 61) 




The trianguUir-sbaped Petroleum In- 
dustr)^ Exhibit is supported high ibove 
ground on simulated oil tanks 



U. S. Steel Corp. will show a 
miniature steel plant complete 
in every detail atid in actual 
operation 





This year, plan to see America 

^fim Border to Borekr and Coast to Coast/ 



Hiis land you live in is full of wonders to 
ihrill you. 

So let jour imagination ramble when you 
plan a vacation this year. 

Would you like to visit World's Fairs? 

Would you Jike to take a dip in the Atlantic 
un^ the Pacific oceans — or see rugged moun- 
lains snow-capped in July? 

Would you like to fish in & trout stream — or 
the Gulf Stream? 

Would you like to tread in the East and South, 
ground hallowed by your nation's history — 
see the National Parks — retrace the trails of 
the covered wagon pioneers-^or visit spots 
in the West, belonging to a civilization so old 
Jt has been forgotten? 

Somewhere in this nine-thousand-mileswing 
around thf country from border to border 
and coast to coast you can visit the most 
modern cities in the world and cities <|ua]nt 
with old world charm— watch the gleaming 
rails retreat behind you through majestic 



aisles of northern pines or miles of tropical 
trees bending under their burden of Spanish 
moss. 

And you can do all these things on one flat 
rate *'grand circle" railroad ticket-, starting 
from your home town and bringing you 
back again— with stop-overs anywhere you 
wish— your own choice of routes — and 60 
glorious days of opportunity to see America! 

Travel by air*conditioned train to day is so de- 
lightful that your vacation starts the moment 
you step aboard. 

The cost? $90 for a coach ticket— 1 135 in 
Pullmans plus the cost of a berth. Special 
Pullman charges for the Grand Circle tour 
have also been established — $45 for one or 
two passengers in a lower berth and pro- 
portionately low rates for other space. 

It is truly the opportunity of a lifetime made 
possible by the coordination and coopera- 
tion of your railroads. Better talk it over now 
with your local ticket agent. He can tell you 
anything about this great travel bargain that 
you want to know. 



/ 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 



The Map of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 




Business Conditions 
as of March I com- 
pared with the same 
month last year 



FEBRUAEY hidusLrial aruvjLy tieclined slighUy iixnn 
January but cominued well above a year ago. Automo- 
bile production, although off more than seasonally, was 
42 per cent ahead of laat yean Armament helped lo ex- 
pand machine tool orders. Steel production advanced to 
55 ^ 2 per cent of capacity, the highest for this year, ac- 
companied by strong scrap markets. Electric output 
averaged ten per cent above last February. 

Engineering awards declined but the outlook for resi- 
dential building remained promising. Lumber production 
was high. Larger purchases of railroad equipment re- 
sulted from improved position of the carriers. Carload- 
ings were well sustained. 

Commodity prices generally improved In a narrow 
range* Grains were steady while silk advanced to a two- 
year high* Wheat crop prospects were improved by re- 
ports of heavy snow cover in the Winter wheat belt. 
Securities prices improved slightly although trading vol- 
ume was tlie lowest In years. Business failures decreased. 



February business conditions showed little 
change from January, but the improvcmcm 
over last year is vividly portrayed in this 
month^s Map 
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Industrial production in February remained considerably above the level prevaiHng in the second 
quarter of I9?8^ but continued failure to show the usual seasonal upturn depressed the chart line 
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Mote jf^ If am 
MDNEY^^ 
ROTO SEhoNS < 



• In a woy. Spam's history is sensotionaL 
For in a field famous for intense compe- 
tition, Spam won recognition from both 
retailers and consumers in record time. 

Of course, a mafor shore of the suc- 
cess con be traced to the product itself. 
But the planning and media testing which 
formed a background to its launching 
can't be minimized. In the letter printed 
on the next page, the story of one phose 
of that testing is told* 
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Rotogravure 



mcida for us! 



Chicago, nff" 



October 

1st 

1938 



Proeraa before nr^x ZV^^\''^ 

^^■^t that It ''^^^nsru! '^^glater the 

.aaa/^^ it tn.ly a ni^.^roT^^nr^^ 

very truly, 

OW. A HORMEL 4 CO. 
0. TODD 
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This is a typical Spam rotogravurd odv«Hitement. 
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lusiness Men Say . . « 




WALTER D. FULLER, Pre^^ideni 
The Curtis Publishing Company 

"A real prepared nesa program for this country calls for an end to 
the sabotaging of our first line of defense. It calls for an incentive 
and not a punitive policy of taxation. It calls for consti^yctive, 
coordinated efforts to put men and women back on pay roll;?. The 
only war we want is a war on unemploymenL The peace we want 
is the peace that comes to men who have found work to do and a 
right to dictate their own destinies. , . . It is imperative that the 
people of this country have faith in the institution of business, 
realizing' that it is business and not government which pnivide^ 
jobs and pay loUs and improves the standard of living. Eu^^ines:^ 
is ready and willing to do its job. But it is too greatly handicapped 
to function properly. Remove the obstacles and see what happens," 



AUGUST H. TUECHTER. Pni^idLnt 
' Cincinnati Bickford Tool Company 

['he world i.*^ indebted to the modern machine tool not only for the 
Lounding variety and high quality of products in use today, but 
Lil^o lor I he low cost which pUtS these products within reach of 
most of us. Without mass production today's $100 typewriter would 
coBt $1,000. An ordinary dollar alarm clock would sell at $25 or 
more, Ek»ctric refrigerators made experimt-n tally are said to cost 
times as much as those made on production assennbly. The 
machine tool is the keystone of mass production. Without it our 
standard of living would approximate that of 1B40. It is a peculiar 
fact that there are a subatiintial number of corporations/ each of 
which has a larger capital investment than the entire machine 
^tool industry. Yet it is doubtful if any of these corporations could 
have attained their present magnitude or could continue to operate 
aa at present without the machine tooL" 
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S, N, Pickard 



S, N- FICKARD, President 

The National Manufacturers B^nk, Neenah, Wisconsin 

"Tt must be obvious that no one can tell the story of business and 
finance as well as business men and financiers. The other way has 
been tried. We have watched the general public acquire its impres- 
sions of banking and of business operations from the mouths of 
politicians, the cler&y* professional social workers and others, who 
may be motivated by a sincere desire to help but whose experience 
and practical knowledge appear to us to be greatly lacking. , . , I 
bcUe%'e that we shall soon see business and financial units consis- 
tently purchasing space in publications to report upon their stew- 
ardship and to express sound thought on economic policies.'* 



J, SCHlEFFELtN, JR., President 
SchieffpJin 8C Co*, Importers 

"As an advocate, for more than 20 ye^irs, of Fair Trade len^islation* 
I believe that distributors of all classes must somehow come to the 
understanding that Fair Trade cannot succeed if it means high 
prices: that it will only succeed if prices are as low as possible con- 
sistent w-ith a reasonable net protU for all involved/' 
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Enterprise, Reemployment, Income 



How employees | 
can get cash loans for 
emergencies 

Few wAfft wcwkcn cjh meet hciiw criicrgcncy 
cvpcnscs— la tonf^ »kkncsf or $cno\fw Jtccti^em, hr 
instance "Without borrowmg. At sntK tiiTic* 
trnij^lmccs prob^Wv cornc ro yoa fur help Vfiu 
*^jfit them to /jct ilic nioficy they iicciJ — for fhcir 
iiutt jjixkI and hcc!tit$e employee* with money 
uorrtcs c^n'r do their hcsi ^vorl 

Cash credit for workers 

Bur vour cDJiipAiiv miy aot niakc Jtiiins zo cni- 
pimce*. W here tbcti Arc they m borrim -' Iknks 
require colljtefjj vihkh wdijc workers scWom 
own, nr ci^iiukcri they wn'c rc-idtJy get. Anil 
thcjr fhent!* hjvc their own expenses cti meet 

To provide u source of cash credit for wjl^c ' 
workers is the job of Hotfsehotd VinAutc At 
Househoy respofisihle fjnijlic* cao borrow up to 
$yx> on their charittier ;ind carnirije jhilitt Hc- 
pj^nicnt J J m.idc in 10 to 20 monthly insrnll^ 
mcncs ivhkh ^ivcrjge only about 7% o( borrow 
crs^urrcnt income. Laii ycjr Hoysehoid Fiiiiince 
nude over 660,000 lom:^ to families ficcd with 
ciiicrccncv riionci" proMcfus, 

More from limited incomes 

Ti* these tjnolics Hou*chiild also ^jvc iJUJilance 
m numcv fiunJ^ciTicnt and better biivinanship, 
^hiivved fhem how to ^ti more out oi timitex! in- 
comes Household's consumer pubJicitmtts arc 
now u»cd in more than a thousatid schools And 
colleges. 

Wouldn't you like to Icnow more abtint thb 
family nionev ser% ice and how it can help vour 
cmplorces^ The coijp<:in wilt bring ycm lurthef 

nfi^rni.ition 'A ithour ohlic umn 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 

CORPORATION &nt$ Subsidiaries 

HfittittMrtrtt: 919 N- Mkhtj;an Ave. [_.hjcaeo 
"Doct/ir of fit fir ill l-i>:*jftctr^** 

on* of feoditig: family ftnenc* ergciri- 

Eialiom, wHh 241 broiichif in 153 citi*t 



HoirsnHoi p FiNANCiCotPOiiATioN, Dep( NB -1 
91') N Murhntjfi Ave., f hki|EC3, JJJ 

Pki&e icnrl me bnuktrts a bom Household's familf 
mnacf iervi« withocr obh|uioiic 



rA, TASK of f ar-reachi ng im portancc 

now confronts the American natiori. 
It is defmittf, clear cut, practical- 
ami irnjjerative, 

1 1 calls for the united effort of gov- 
ernmenl* of business, of the people. 

The job is this : 

To take the American system of 
free enlerprt.se and make it work — 
fully and completely. 

It is the key — the only ke_v to the 
expansion of production, the increase 
of employ nnent, the maintenance of 
social security^ the wider distribii* 
tion of goods, the improvement and 
advancement of the American stand- 
ard of living. 

What is this system of free enter- 
prise now doing to meet these re- 
quirements? 

What can it do if its resourceful- 
iiess is given full play? 

What are the obstacles and restric- 
tions that impede its progress? 

How can these impediments be re- 
moved? 

Business must answer 

THESE are not theoretical, they are 
praeticah questions. They can best be 
answered by those who. as a matter 
of actual experience and effort, deal 
with them from day to day— business 
men. big and little, who. in a large or 
small way, are directing the course of 
free enterprise. They are realists, not 
theorists. They are in a position to 
know, as bankers, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, producers, what ought to 
be done — or undone — to get free 
business enterprise— which is no less 
than democracy at work— under full 
headway. 

This is the general objective of the 
Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States which will be held in 
Washington May 1 to 4. In many re- 
spects it is the most important busi- 
ness meeting of its kind to be held 
in many yeai-s. not only because it 
affords opportunity for arriving at a 
business consensus on problems of 
national concern at the moment but 
also because every industry and Qvery 
business enterprise have a direct and 
vital interest in their solution. 

In 1929 the American system of 
free enterprise produced a national 
income of $80,000,000,000, It has 
since dropped to approximately $60.- 
000.000.000, W*hy? In what respect 
did conditions in 1929 differ from 
conditions today? What has been the 
effect of these changes on transpor* 
tation. on investment, on manufac- 
turing, on merchandising, on agricul- 



ture? 

What part has governmenial pi.»ht y 
played in causing this halting of pri* 
vate business enterprise — by repres- 
sive taxation, by indefinite and 
restrictive regulation, by direct com- 
petition? How is private enterprise 
equipped to correct its own faults and 
meet its responsibilities if it is re- 
lieved of the handicaps which have 
been imposed with it? 

These questions will constitute the 
framework of discussion at the gen- 
eral sessions, whicli will consider the 
larger aspects of business recovery, 
and al special group sessions which 
will approach it in the perspecrive of 
particular branches of trade and in- 
dustry. Some of the topics arc: 

Thrift In Government —the n^csnity 

of curtailing public expenditures. 

IndutiJry LTndt*r Arn>*» the econoi«itc 

aspects of Tialional defense. 

Tra/llc and TraUe— the part of trati?4- 

portation in recovery- 
Stepping up Distrlbutloti ~- expanding 

trmrkf^ls. 

Tax Brakes on Industry and Employ* 
ment. 

Putting Dollars to Work— the revtvnl 
of prtvnte invfst rnent.. 

Liabor and Mana(^eni(*nl in Double Har- 
ness. 

Foreign Trade and Domestic Progreas. 
Horsepower and Mart Power in Indu»* 
try. 

Insurance and Enterprise, 

Tools for Industry— the need of capital 

£roods. 

Pur^rbasing Power — the Wage of Vio- 
duct Ion. 

The views expressed^ and the ac* 
tion taken, on these subjects at the 
annual meeting wiil have singular 
importance for two reasons: they 
come at a time when there is a more 
friendly public attitude toward busi- 
ness problems and an unmistakable 
desire in Congress to lessen legisla- 
tive obstacles to business recovery- 
Economic effects of the present 
world situation will be discussed at a 
session of the American Section of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce held in conjunction with the 
American Chamber meeting. 



When You Change 
Your Address 

. - . plca.4c notify us promptly. Your 
copies of Nation's Business will then 
reach you wuthout delay and without 
interruption —Nation's Business, 
1615 H Street, N.W, Washington. D.C. 
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New York Fair Shows 
Triumph of Industry 

(Coiititmcd from pntfC rt/fi 
may be expectetl in the years to come. 

Visitors to one of the larger private 
exhibits will be carried around a sevea 
acre building in moving- sound-chairs 
while they witness an animated map and 
a miniature cross-section of America as 
it may appear m 20 years. Another ex- 
hibitor will show an inside-out building 
of stainless steel with an animated 
diorama on the second floor which will 
give a glimpse of the amazing changes 
that will take place when science, 
technology and design are coordinated 
to the full. 

As substantial evidence of industry's 
willingness and ability to serve the pub- 
lic in other w^ays than mere sale of its 
products, a larg:e exhibit space will be de- 
voted to illustrating industry's interest 
in public welfare. Among: the subjects 
to be treated are : "World peace through 
wDrid trade;" "Help the citizen take bet- 
ter care of himself :" "Efficiency in busi- 
ness through use of business machines:'* 
"Personal loans to people of small 
means," 

When the gates are closed on The 
World of Tomorrow next fall more than 
60,000,000 persons probably will have 
seeti this striking: testimonial to the 
ability of American private enterprise 
to provide and plan for the future. 




The Westinghouse Singing Tower of 
Light where water fountains will dance 
with lights, smoke and fireworks 




I like that word 



Mutual 



9i 




!• It was Charlie Brown \vln> i^liirtcd me thinking 
£iht>iit iiiilf>mobile insiironce. 1 fiad a pc^liry in the 
Luniberriieiis Mutual. 1 pot such i^ood service from 
my lonal ogenl ihnl-I had iiPvcrovKn ihoujtihL fd'rhaiig- 
inji. Then Cliarlie saiJ to nie, ''Wli>| do yon tarry 
your iiij?urance in a nuitLiiil ciiiiifiLiny?'* 




2. 

like 
^ive 

SfT\ 

not 



"Why/' I Fdd. "to begin with, I 
ihe unnl *niijEM;ir. Il irii\in-^ that 
|■t^^tl|(Jny t-- "j ' l '1 b»r nif . . , hi 
ine llic In -I [trijlerlion and 
ii at the Icj^ive^t possible vo^t, 
tt> <'arn a profu for someone eke."" 



3* 'Tverviliinf^ Lumbermen,^ dues to keep its policy- 
lioIiiiTs iHJt 111 .sr , id+>nt^ and to reduce the losses it Kas 
to pay iin I n .i i; y ii> riir. Money ScUed is money in 
the por:li [. Ill ill!.' |»ribr ylirjlderji, for it makes poj-^^ible 
the bii^ dn idcTids tlut 1 have rereived every year. It's 
only good bu^iirie^f^ to insure in a mutual company." 




4- r.aier I showed Cfiarlic my "Not-Over^bO'' 
(]| lib eini'Iein, 'Tbj|\ an urEiaTiiialinn of safe 
driu'i ri ^-poM 'orcd |>y Lumhermciis/" E fiaid- 
'^'^Ihirt and oilier tliijigs Lumbermen^ docs to 
promote ^afc driving? cuts doun acektent^t in 
ubirb Lumber uiens [>[>lii i holders are involved. 



O* '1 ?.ee.*' said Cbarliei' 'and the money saved 
be^^ause there are fewer losses to pay, coineis 
bai'k to the noliryboldera in the form of divi- 
dends. Vou know,'* Charlie went on, "I think 
uiy t\t'%,i iuiurani'e is g^nn^ hi Le in Lumber- 
UKni? Muliij]. I like that '^vord 'rnutLi^r too,'* 



L.UMBKKMENS losses and ex- 
penses are 1S% to 25% less than those 
of the average non-niutua! company, 
Tiiii^ mcniey comes hark to policy- 
IroltJers in rash divideiuls every yean 
l\ike advantage of this opport unity to 
save on ytiur instirance. Write Depart- 
nienl NB-1 for the free booklet "I low 
Careful r^rivin^^ May Pay You a Dolfars 
and Cents He I urn'' or see your local 
L LLtn be r n le na rep res e n ta t i vx* , 



LUMBERMENS 

Mutual Caisiiialfy Company 

JAMES S. KEMPl^E, Fresident 

lionw. OtTice; 
Mutual I Ills u ranee: Building, Chicago 

Save IT ith Safety in I he 
"Wurlti^s Great est Automobile MtituaV 
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DON'T ADD THEM 

TOdAYf torn* where in thii counffy, at fh» poy 
window m tome plonr, oti^ of the*e twin )pecter» 
will fake his place and dernofidl Irfbute from 
Am^rkort IncfuslJ^y — lH« prke of cor«ltttin«>i« 
Theie jpecteri. ore fire ond Cfime* 

NO lESPECTIRS of periont, they may be lyjnf 
m wiaH, NOW, to ejtfroct th#?r foil from your plant. 
Only by conitortr vigilance Con yw protect yowr 
property from their ctepfedation&. 

EXPnilENCE HAS PiOVED in more than 50,000 
pl<3nt^ thot the moat ^ffecHve protecfioft it ai^tured 
by o w^ifchrnon faithfully moliing hii. royndi — 
lupumied by o De^e^i Wolcbclock Sysrem. 

A DETEX SUPtRVfSOlY SYSTEM is so flexible 
\n operolion Tbot il tcrveit equolly well in the small 
plant wifb a lingle stotion or fhe large plcnt wilh 
hundredi of itottoni— iti capacity \% ynlimited. 

KiGAlDLiSS of whor your super viiory problem 
moy be, you will fnd o DeteA Wotchdocit to 
iJ^ejiacffy, 

Write today for complete Infof irtofiofi. 




DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

aQ VorlckSt Y, .1 153Kavoiiuwood Ave 
29 Boo ch St. . Boalqn Rin. 800. 1 J 6 Mo r lei . 



WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 

NEWMAN * ECO « ALERT * PATROL 
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T • A club for auto safety 2 ♦ Our income bel ow Britaifi*s 3 • A 
study of stockholders 4 * Furthering lobor relations 



MEMBERSHIP in 
"N of Over 50" the Not Over Fifty 
Cliib Grows Club ia moving 

towarcl quarter of a 
million mark with total at year's begin- 
ning ai ountl 230,000. Club was organized 
in September, 19S5. by Limib<?rmen's 
Mutual Casualty Company to keep mo- 
tciri.sls within bounds of safe driving. 
< Nation's Bxjsinksj^, January, 1937.) 

Background of idea was centered in 
Increase of hig:hway accidents and in- 
jtirles traceable to excessive speed. 
James S. Kemper, company's president, 
reammed that limit of 50 miles an hour 
would aamire safety. In taking member- 
ship, motorist agrees to put a red arrow 
sticker on his speedometer at 50-mile 
mark and club slogan *'Not Over Fifty 
for Safety" on car window, subscribes to 
a t*?n-point courtesy and caution creed 
Allowing for difficulty in assigrning re- 
sults directly flowing fiom spread of 
club idea, indirect influence has been 
demonstrably real and substantial In 
Pennsylvania, for example, strict en- 
forcement last year of a 50- mile limit 
has reduced fatal accidents throughout 
the state by 35 per cent. Several cities 
have adopted the idea by sponsoring 
"30-50" clubs, with 30 miles an hour the 
maximum figure for cJty driving. 

Enforcement of this slogan has brought 
sizable decreases in fatal accidents by 
focusing attention on the importance of 
e^ccessive speed as an accident cause. 
In cry stall ijilng stale and municipal en- 
forcement activities, the Club contrib- 
uted in 1938 to the saving of nearly 8.000 
lives. Many letters testify to what the 
Club has meant to individual members. 

From corporations througjiout the 
country come requests for cooperation in 
organizing Club drives among employ- 
ees. Many business men ha%'e learned 
that lost time due to automobile acci* 
dents involving their employees are 
causing production losses greater than 
those due to industrial accidents. 

One of the nmst important values of 
the Oub in the minds of Mn Kemper and 
his associates is its help in solving the 
most difflcult of all automobile accident 
prcblems^ — the problem raised by young 
drivers. Evidence is in hand that the 
Club can and does become a family affair 
in thousands of homes, the creed a pledge 
to be observed by every member. 

Letters accent the value of the "Not 
Over 50" idea as a contribution to the 
nation's safety and arc reason enough for 
regarding the sponsorship of the Club as 
a sound investment; also they reveal that 



the good will developed has brought the 
company new policyholders and new 
friends by the thousands. 

In- addition, the Club has had a favor- 
able effect on the company's losses Test 
checks indicate that members have few- 
er accidents than non- mem hers. As a 
result, the thousands of Club members 
insured with Lumbermen's are helping 
the company to cut losses and reafRrm 
its basic philosophy of reducing losses 
among those it insures and paying back 
to them the savings which result in the 
form of dividends, 

NATIONAL income 
U. S. Incomes here />f r rnpiUi was 
and Brifiih no gf eater in Wm 

than in England. Vol- 
ume of industrial production for Jirst 
three-quarters of 1938. taking 192^ as 
100. was 67 in United States, in in 
United Kingdom. 

In the brisk and bustling twenties, av* 
erage American income was one and a 
half times British figure. Beginning with 
11*33, per capita income on this side tum- 
bk*d so steeply that average for past five 
years dropped below England's level. 

Ten years ago income here stood at 
$653 a person; in England at $417. con* 
verting pounds into dollars at *he rates 
of exchange then current. On those fig- 
ures, the average American income was 
57 per cent higher than the correspond- 
ing British income. This relation held 
substantially through 1932, when the 
American average was still 146 per cent 
of the foreign figure. By 1937 average 
incomes in the two nations had regained 
much of the lost ground, were virtually 
equal at $500 per person. 

Figures for the comparisons appear 
in a report ''Depression and Recovery 
in the United Kingdom and the United 
States'* published by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, New York, 

MONSANTO Chemi- 
The Folks Who cal Company looked 
Own Monsanto into constituency of 
its ownership, classi- 
fied holders of its shares, reported what 
tt found in its magazine. Novelty of pre- 
sentation was showing of representative 
activities and interests of stockholders 
in Cincinnati, regarded as typical com- 
munity, with pictures of individuals de- 
fining cross section of stock distribution* 
Mimsanto's 1.291.816 American shares 
were held by 10,170 stockholders at time 
of survey. British shares, because of dif- 
ference in value and small number were 
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not Included. Thirty-eight hundred and 
ninety of the owners are men. Thirty- 
seven hundred and fourteen are women. 
Remaining: 2.566 were classified as foJ- 
lows: 316 are joint owners such as hus- 
bands and wives, business partners ami 
the hke: 1,601 are estates or trusts; 34 
are Investment trusts; 42 are univers- 
ities or colleges: 72 are insurance com- 
panies: 121 are hospitals, charitable or 
cducationa! foundations: 192 are brokers 
who own slock as individuals or for 
clients who have commissioned them to 
buy. 

Persons who migrht be considered 
Kharehoiders, once removed, by reason 
vf financial interests in companies or 
groups owning- stock, included more than 
25.000,000 holders of life insurance poli- 
cies: more than 170,000 sharehoidci s in 
investment trust groups; and additional 
tens of thousands of students in univer- 
sities or collegres. or recipients of below- 
cost-service in hospitals or charitable 
institutions. 

Cincinnatians photog^raphed include a 
director of one of the world's larg:est 
chain grocery companies, a bookkeeper 
employed by the same company, a direc- 
tor in a larg^e soap company^ a chemical 
analyst in the laboratory of the com- 
pany, a g:entleman farmer, a potato and 
veg^etable commission man, a profeSvSor 
and a student in the same university, a 
society woman, a secretary in a down- 
town office ^ a manufacturer of heavy 
machinery, an opera Lor of a filling sta- 
tion. 



BOOSTINfp th e iiaiioii\s business 




E Pluribus Unum 
for Employers 



ESTABLISHMENT ! 
of San Francisco Em - 
p 1 cy e rs Co un c i 1 m a d e 
news I n P a c i he Qo as t 
labor relations. Membership inclih]i s 
principal business and industrial groups, 
as well as Individual employers. Chair- | 
man of the organissation committee is | 
Roger D. Lapham. Almon Roth, pres- ' 
ident of Waterfront Employers Associ- 
i'lion of the Pacific Coast and of Pacific , 
American Shipowners Association, is 
the first president of the Council. 

New council provides means for col* 
lective bargaining- by employers and em- 
ploye r-g^roups for their mutual associa- 
tion and cooperation in employer-em- 
ployee relations. Each constituent g^roup 
continues its autonomy and indepen- 
dence in labor relations. Each may call 
upon the councU for advice and assis- 
tance. 

New oiganization reflects employer 
experience, parallels industrial organiza- 
tion in Great Britain and Sweden as re- 
ported by President Roosevelt's Com- 
mission. 

Specific purpose of the Council : 

To encourage dcvelppmcnt of g^roup 
organizations similar to Waterfront Em- 
ployers, Hotel Employers Association, 
Association of San Francisco Bistribu- 
Lora, aiid San Francisco Retailers Coun- 
cil; to give assiiitance ana advice to em- 
ployers not members of any gron i. i.. . I; 
to become recog^i^ed spokesmaii h i iii 
employer.'! whether group or individual, 
to a^ssist ail empioyers by creating a de- 
partment where information and statis- 
tics as to wages and hours in different 
industries wlli be available; to promote 
industrial relations founded on a collec- 
tive employer strenirth comparable to 
collective strength of organized labor. I 



Ej-e-a|ipeal ittiportaiil sales aid 
vsvn far ttatiati's 
liroacleastiii<j; etudios 

RADKi, y\m("riru':^ \iningP;^t industry, ia al^o 
oiif! of tiw <iuitAv-<i li> uiliKpi tTicNli^rn, salt'H- 
rriijkiiig idiM^^ Tluil'si why yon II find Armsslnjiiji; 
ritiOfB till ihitv ill lirrv^idi ji ruling staliuiiii^ from 
tM^at^L to ctm^r» Flrjtir^ lliul urt^ i^iiirl. FhMirs llut 
arc ciii^y to clriiii. Fkmrs l!iiit urr. vi*tn(itrtd]i\e Ut 
vtii]k on. And lloora that »r\\ iiiib :§lio>* man^jhifj^ 
Take 21 tip fj-om rudUi for your own place of 
Ijusiiu-^i^ iiiid hiitkc ViHir llottr?^ atlr^ct nn>rr 
biii^iiK'^-i. Yottr Iim-mI liiinli iiiii itn n-haiil wlW j^>v*^ 
voii factii and fifinn-. So wlW out tuw liinik, 
"Bi'tlrr Fl'jons Utr Bi-tlrr Bo^irit-s!^/'' W rite ff>r 
tt, Ncj i luirgi'. (Out^iilt: t . S. A,, lOc.) Arnislrotij; 
Cork Com pan y, fUntr Div., 39(14 CIi»ral St., 
Lancaster, Va, (MulaTs of carL ptmhitts dnce J 860) 



Back in jr9J5j Stalion \\ SM, N^l^llvilli■s 'l i-nin, tuned initn hi-ttiT Hoors by iiTT^laUing 
this special dt^si|Tn in Armstrong's Litiolcum, 24*incli blocks- of contrasting Marbelle, 




iVeic IWfc'sOicn iftation^ WNYC, chost^ :i 
mapdf tlir city a:h ^ lit I in^ li«ick ground Um 
smart sairs setting. The dosign i& carrii'd 
out decorativflv in Armstrong's Liitoli?ufn. 



Staiion$n O\VOand W CL of Fori Wayne, 
IiiiK, (Irr-^^rfl iiji iltt'tr Irdiliv vuLb tliin ^[iccial 
floor of \rrns(rong*a rioidt-ion. Note lliccaM 
h-lliT:?i in til*" f enter of the original lloor dcsijrn. 



AltM8TltOiVf»*S riiXOI.EIM I LOOU8 



fLAiN • INLAID - EMBOSSEO - JASf*£ * CORK TILE - ASPHALT TILE 
RUBBEH THE - ARMSTRONO^S LINOWALL ARMSTRONG'S QUAKEfl RUGS 
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Keeping Men Employed 



By PHILIP E. BLISS 



Speeding up 

freight shipments on Chesapeake 
and Ohio results from a combi- 
nation of human efficiency with 
plant and equipment second to 
notic. Every time-saving device 
and method known to modem 
railroading is employed to this 
one end — that schedule freight 
arrives on lime at its destination. 

Cbeuipcakc ami Ohm tcprtstfi- 
Lttivti, l&t-aUd tti ail [trim ifhtl 
ciiicft **/« show yoii liow thh 
serrke wiU save y&ur timt atnt 
ilimhiaU yoffr u orrm^ 



t\ j:jOWNSWING in the business 
I cycle ia always a field day for those 

who like to shout about the coid- 

blooded executives of the soulless 
! corporations, who are cutting; men off 

their pay rolls mercilessly and turnings 

them out in I he street. 

Business men cannot laugh this off 

as nonsense. It touches a sore spot, 

Lfiying off workmen is not fun. It 

hurts. 

The ex€*cutive who must assume the 
rt%sponsibility for pay roll reductions 
instinctively finds himself constantly 
reviewing the problem, asking him- 
self, "Is this really necessary ? Must it 
be done?'* 

You know the answer Money paid 
out can come only from money com* 
ing in. Piling up inventory in excess 
of sales is merely postponing the evil 
day. Layoffs are inevitable. 

This is the orthodox answer. And 
yet the executives of our company 
have never been willing to accept it as 
entirely conclusive. What bothered us 
w^as that, although the premises of 
the reformers were mainly wron;^H 
their ideals were mainly right. In the- 
ory, men should and must be kept em- 
ployed. 

Digging further into the subject 
from this point of view— and not 
forgetting, at the same time, that 
**business is business"— we uncovered 
factors which led to some rather un- 
orthodox conclusions. 

Losses in layoffs 

GRANTED that, by a policy of lay- 
offs With the arrival of a business 
downswing, a business gains liquid* 
ity. elasticity, advantage in competi- 
tive position, and other factors mak- 
ing for endurance and survival — 
what does it stand to lose 7 

1. It suffers a lot*s m induiitrial rela- 
tions. How can the employee who is laid 
off at iM. timt* when jobs are growing 
ijcareer continue to hnvi* I ho ftnme loyuUy 
to the company and retain a hcalrhy al- 
titude toward our whole industrial sy.t- 
lem? 

2. It sufTers a loss in oporatinj? orfrai^i- 
nation. A group of men have been trained 
to work together. When a larf;o number 
of thijf group are suddenly out of the plo- 
turo. digi>rganizatlon inevitably fDUow5, 
with re.stjitant inefficiency when busfinesn 
starts back up hilU 

3. It suffers a loss through increase in 
prcdtJf'lifm costs; per unit of product. This 
i > certain standard items of 
) \ on, re^ardlesii of number of 
rr]ij . ,rr , the pay roil. 

What about business as a whole? 
A large share of American indus- 



try is set up on a basis of mass pro- 
duction and mass markets. Milss mar- 
kets depend upon mass purchasmK 
poww. Purchasing power depends 
upon pay rollj;. Therefore when in 
dustiy, at the first sign of a recess ion „ 
starts to lay off men, it reduces Hie 
purchasing power upon which ils 
markets depend. This adds to sales 
declines^ which lead to further em- 
ployment declines, which lead to fur- 
ther sales declines — and thus the 
downhill spiral is speeded on its way. 

Bringing in more business 

IN VIEW of these considerations, we 
began to wonder what would happen 
if, at the beginning of a recession, a 
business would reverse its traditional 
point of view toward the whole em- 
jjloyment picture* 

We determined to make this ex- 
periment the next time such a situa- 
tion arose. The opportunity occurred 
in the late spring of last year. 

Our company manufactures ma- 
chine tools. By May it was evident 
that sales volume was definitely de* 
dining and drastic layoffs seemed in- 
evitable. 

But, instead of asking ourselves 
how many men must be laid off, we 
asked : 

What can we do to keep the largest 
poii^lbie number of men at work? 

The answer was the development 
of a plan whereby the recession it- 
self served as a sales argument for 
bringing in business. 

Turret lathes are our principal 
product. A great many of our cus- 
tomers had in their plants lathes pur* 
chased some years ago, which, we 
knew, needed overhauling. The re- 
building of old lathes has always been 
a part of our service for customers. 
The point was that the recession pro- 
vided an excellent time for rebuilding 
old lathes — ^both from the customer's 
standpoint and our own. The cus- 
tomers could spare these lathes only 
when operations were tow. We in turn 
had more men and more facilities 
free for this type of work than when 
our plant was filled with oiders for 
new machines. 

We presented thet^e obvious facts 
to our customers. The response was 
immediate. The company received 
orders for rebuilding 42 old machines 
within the first month. Within 90 
days the total had risen to 179. 

Then orders for ucw machines 
turned upward. By mid-autumn pro* 



CHESAPEAKE 
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d action on new lathes had again 
reached substantial proportions and 
the occasion for special emphasis 
upon rebuilding had passed. 

Looking back, our records show 
that the rebuilding program account- 
ed for SO ,000 hours of work which 
our employees would not have had 
except for this plan. 

Ours is a small company, as manu- 
facturing enterprises go. The fact is 
that, under this plan, we were able 
to give reasonably continuous em- 
ployment to most of our employees 
through this diificult period — where- 
as otherwise a large share of them 
w^ould inevitably have been laid off. 

Now, how did we come out? We 
achieved a distinct gain on three 
counts: 

1. We retained and increased the loy- 
alty of a great many employees. 

2. We kept out' organisation intact. 
The moment new business came in, we 
were ready for it, 

3. We performed for out customers a 
service which they much appreciated* at 
just the time when they could take ad- 
vantage© of it. 

That was tlie result internally. Ex- 
tcrnaUy, of course, we added to the 
employees' purchasing power by 80,* 
000 hours' pay. Of course nationally 
that is just a drop in the bucket. But 
suppose only 1,000 more medium - 
sized companies had been able to do 
the same. This would have added to 
the country's purchasing power by 
80,000,000 hours* pay. And suppose 
industry in general had exerted every 
effort to wot*k out an employment 
conservation program. In that case 
would there have been a severe reces- 
sion last summer? 



Socialistk discipline 

OWING to unavoidable contingencies 
the recent meeting of the Russian 
Communi^st Party's Central Executive 
Committee was indefinitejy postponed, 
The session was to have been held as 
usual just before the party congress in 
Moscow* 

The regrettable contingency, ac- 
cording to the Baltic correspondent 
of the Ch'wago Tribune^ was the un- 
fortunate fact that a quorum of that 
body no longer exists. Only 18 of its 
71 members are still alive and at lib- 
erty. 

Nine have been shot in Joseph 
Stalin's purges of the past two years. 
One committed suicide, two have been 
ousted, and 37 have ^disappeared" | 
mysteriously following of^ctat calls 
from the Soviet secret police. Sixteen 
of the alternate members have been 
shot and 42 are listed as **missing." 

Dissenters, Voltaire would have . 
called these purgces. In this day they | 
are mere recalcitrants. 




A Going Business Uses Its Receivables 
To Finance a 500% Sales Increase 



ONE year older — five times 
bigger in sales voliirae^ — 
and going strong with a 10% 
net profit . . . bccaLisc earlv 
in 19)7 the ACE FOOD PRO- 
DUCTS COMPANY* saw and 
answered an advertisement 
describing the Commercial 
Credit Company plan of '^NON- 
NOTIFICATION OPEN AC- 
COUNT FINANCING. 

What they learned was en- 
couraging. The plan they 
worked out subsequently with 
our assistance put them in a 
position to control dtsrribu- 
cion throui^h new channels, at 
a higher rate of profit. 

From operating one shift five 
days a week, they soon went i;o 
a six day week, working two 
shifts. Every month since, their 
sales volume has increased. 

Within a year, their net worth 
was %Y f, greater, their out- 
standing receivables and sales 



volume had been multiplied 
five times. And Profit? Last 
a va ilabtc quarterly figures 
showed a net 10% on sales. 

Accounts receivable financing 
is not, as some inquiries have 
supposed, a last barricragainsc 
77B. True, it has helped to put 
jnany a hard-pressed concern 
back on its feet. But when you 
analyze it, you see its greater 
value to going concerns. 

It IS the only form of com- 
mercial banking that provides 
cash as needed, without pre- 
liminary expense or dela\ 
without mil inrena nee of mar- 
ginal credit balances, without 
surrender of credit and collec* 
tion supervision, management 
or ownership, 

II you would like "Informa- 
tion write for our free 
booklet, "CAPITAL AT 
WORK ". Address all inquiries 
to "Dept, NB/* 



*A fititimt namt^ kut th fjitt an J ftiarts, t^kiH from aar rtforJt, can ht cm* fir J. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 

"N0n-fiaiificaii&n-^ Open Account Financing 
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Industrial Peace Overseas 



offers 
OUTSTANDING 

ADVANTAGES 

to indusf-v 




iUVSTRW in its 
Southward trek, 
shtiw^^ a tnnrked prerf^mi^'*^ htr Ncirth 
Carolitia. Ilorcall ihe ractortUf including 
It tni id year * round climate, comliiiic to 
infturc Iom' cost production and laic 
distrihiition casts^ Ttte State is rich in 
ra\%' materials. Iittelligcnt, coopcrativi; 
native >%orkcrB are idciitifuL Power Mjp* 
ply ut moderate rat en la ample. Kmeel^ 
lent ra i I f aejilties, oc<^al1 ports and 
splendid Iii^hwavK aid ihe cctjiKimii'at 
dj*itrihiitioti of fnii»<hed goods to ^a!^t 
eon!»uming marketa (over Half the coun- 
try population iu within a 600*nii]e 
radium of North Cartdinn), liidii^trv han 
always prospered here. Stale laws and 
lave^ are fuvorable. There is plenty of 
room for your plant. Trained indufi trial 
engineers will supply specific infor- 
mation relating to your business 
upon re4|ue^t* Write Indu^ 
trial Divj^hin, Room 2007. 
i^epi,of ConA^rivif Ton 0e- 
v^t^fpmeni, Ruteifih, A\C« 




f Continued from pnffr 2^/ 
tight position, that they are under pres- 
sure from th*?ir memtiers. So. the em- 
ployers are tolerant and understanding 
If they must send back a leader empty- 
handed, at least they give him a goodly 
ttrriiy of facts to show why his demands 
cannot be granted. 

All the larger a.ssoclations maintain 
statistical bureaus and the central fed- 
erations maintain elaborate ones. Fur* 
ther, the refusal is the more readily ac- 
cepted because of the reputation for fair- 
ness which each association aims to <it*- 
velop for itself in its dealings with the 
unions. 

Another factor which lessens the im- 
pact is that the major issues of wages, 
hours and ovcTtime are settled in all 
countries, except Australia, in national 
agreements which come up only annual- 
ly or biennially. Large areas of possible 
controversy are thus removed from the 
jurisdiction of local union officials. 

Possibly the American employers' 
greatest fear is the closed shop. We look 
on it as the instrument for fastening an 
unreasonable control on industry and 
we feel sure that it is inevitable under 
more intense unionization. But that ha^ 
not been the experience abroad. The 
closed shop pre^'-ails only in New Zea- 
land, under their compulsory unionisa- 
tion. 

In some of the other countries it is 
found in some Industries by agreement, 
but this is unusual rather than common 

Freedom in hiring 

' ON THE whole, employers abroad have 
miccesiifully insisted that they must re- 
tain freedom in hiring, unhampered by 
considerations of union membership, 
while in the Scandinavian countries the 
closed shop has been shut out by an 
agreement in which the employers con- 
I ceded the men's right to organise and 
the unions' right to act for their mem- 
' bers. on condition that the closed shop 
demand be dropped, 

I In Norway, strikingly, the central 
labor federation is opposed to the closed 
shop, because it desires to be selective 
in taking members. With the closed shop. 

' it would have to take all applicants, be- 
cause refusal would deny or seriously 

* curtail a man's right to a job and a liveli- 

* hood. 

Obviously, tn many trades in countries 
of a high degree of labor organization, 
only a relatively few non-union men 
offer themselves for employment, and 
these, when employed, are at once sub- 
jected to pressure by the union men to 
join up. 

In exercising their rights, employers 
proceed with more care than if union 
strength were not so great. In discharg- 
ing men, for example, certain precau- 
tions are observed. These include: 

1. Conference with the unions when a 
considerable number must be let go, so 
that all pertinent considerations may re- 
ceive attention, 

2. Ample warning to men and to union 



reprp.*iontaUveH when Individual worker 
are incompetent, cannot be trani*ferrc 
to other work and must be dtscharf;«'d. 

Generally, a worker may lae chsr *i:it I ' d 
for gros.^ negligence or open < 
without union protest, and no [ i 
made if men have repeatedly tieen 
warned of incompetence and the union 
representatives notified simultaneously 

Contracts are enforceable 

IN ONE feature, the Scandinavian cour^ 
tries have a development that meets a 
constantly repeated dentand of Ameri- 
can employers — that labor agreements 
have the status of contracts. In the^e 
countries there is compulsory negotia- 
tion. In case the two parties cannot set 
tie their dilferences they must meet for 
negotiation under the chairmanship of a 
government conciliator, but they are not 
forced to reach an agreement. They can 
agree to disagree and * hereafter the one 
party may strike or the other declare a 
lockout. 

But once they have signed an agree- 
ment, they have nmde a contract that i^i 
enforceable in the labor courts and 
against which there may be neither 
strike nor lockout under pain of 
damages. 

As a rule, both the central labor and 
employers' federation are signatory to 
these contracts and the injured party 
may get relief not only from the asso- 
ciation or union of the particular indus- 
try concerned but against the central 
federation as well. 

Since both the unions* and employers* 
federations have large financial re- 
sources, judgments are collectible. 

In the case of the unions in Sweden, 
there is a still further financial remedy 
if the workers are found to be at fault 
and to have caused damage : the strikers 
themselves may be penalized to the ex- 
tent of 200 crowns ($501 per worker, to 
be collected from their wages when they 
return to w*ork. 

Obviously, the individual employer's 
assets arc readily attachable. These 
labor contracts are contracts— and the 
plan works. 

Organization helped both sides 

AS A result of this study, it is my gen- 
eral conclusion that the widespread ac- 
ceptance of unions as the spokesmen for 
their me ni bers. the strong organization 
of both sides and the use of peaceful 
rather than warlike methods have bene- 
fited not only employers and employees 
but the national economy as welL 

But it must not be concluaed that 
complete harmony pre%'ai]s. There will 
always be debate regarding the division 
of the industrial income. There will stili 
t>e strikes and lockouts, probably some 
severe ones. But both parties have be* 
come realistic; they appreciate that they 
have differencea, but also a common in- 
terest — continuity of production. The 
employer wants protluction— and sales; 
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the worker, uninterrupted wag^es. They 
have their debates, even their quarrels, 
but they meet, as a rule, much as fair 
business competitors here at home; each 
tries to get the moat he can by cjecent, 
honorable means, but respects the other 
fellow and remains friendly despite the 
eompelition. 

Of course, these peaceful procedures 
and friendly relationships did not fipi ing 
up overnight. Ever>'T^'here there were 
longer or shorter penods of straggle 
when the workers' efforts to organize 
were bitterly opposed. But now that the 
negotiating era has had opportunity to 
Hhow results, the attitude of employers 
has changed. 

They are satisfied that the new meth- 
ods are, on the whole, better than the 
warfare of old. 

One cannot very well close a summary 
like this without asking whether it is 
desirable to apply these methods at 
home. 

Just now there are great handicaps in 
the way of mutual confidence and closei 
relationships - the conflict between the 
A.F. of L, and the CJ.Q,. and both the 
Wagner Act and its administration. Un- 
til these obstacles are removed, rapid 
pi ogress toward better relationships is 
hardly to be expected. 

Let^s avoid poUdcal rules 

BUT once these obstacles are removed, 
there are considerations which would 
seem to impel us in the same direction 
that these other democratic countries 
have traveled. The first is that labor 
recognizes as never before its political 
power. More and more, it will seek to 
get through legislation what it cannot 
get by negotiation. Then we shall have 
Ihe rules of labor lelalionshrps written^ 
not by experts — -workers and managers 
-but by the inexpert politician with his 
eye on votes. How can we expect good 
industrial fruit from a political tree? 

The second is that business has lost 
the leadership which it formerly held in 
our national life. It will be difficult to 
regain. But what may not be regained 
alone might be won by a combination, 
a new industrial "'front," composed of 
employers and workers. In other coun- 
tries these groups are consulted on all 
manner of economic legislation, even if 
not directly related to labor problems. 
Had we had such a close relationship 
here isn't it likely that much of our 
amateurish and unnecessarily hamper- 
mg legislation of the past few years 
would have been modified? 

One other point : it is not likely that 
labor organization will weaken in the 
years to eome. Rather it will grow 
stronger. The frontier has been closed; 
men who are dissatisfied in the indus- 
trial East can no longer find cheap land 
and other pioneer opportunities in the 
\^^eat. 

They must stay whei*© they are and 
work out their economic salvation at 
home. In this process, the labor union 
is the workers' agency. Under those con- 
ditions is it not wise to work with thai 
agency so that it may function as con- 
stmctively as possible? Our conditions, 
in detail^ are not Identical with those 
of other countries, but the fundamentals 
are the same. 



l\ewcst Appointment 
fur the busy man's 
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New Enclfiseri Eriiphnne fur the Desk 



I ThcyVc orilerin*^ it on si^hf — this 
nrw encioRcc! Ediphone for your 
desk. From caast to coast it is 
rapidly Ijecotninj^ di^^t iiiguishetl 
rquifunenl on the modem cxecii* 
tivc's desk. \ou.*vc never ^(*fM\ a 
more sleek inslrumenl — a iriuniph 
in compact, modern desijrn. So 

' compact that it rakej^ up less de^*k 

I space than a sheet of letterhead 

' paper, 

I New features — 

Fruvax recortlinf! 
I raptures your own 
' true voire. An elee- 

irie eye wink* if 
I youVe not u?;in*: h 

(orrectly. Modern 




dcHi^n <d tlHjrou^hhred taste makes 
ir At in everywhere. 

And it^s all set to jro into action in 
n .*ipiit secnnrL WiiJiout fu>^^ or wail- 
in you get out letters, instriietion^^^ 
riienioranda : ree(>r<] afipointnienliii 
a Hi J reiniri<ler?i, \oij sail through a 
lot of work iu little time. You aiiil 
Mmr seeretary gain 207^^ to 50% in 
Iiu>inefts ea parity* 

Phone the Eili phone (yotir city) 
or write Dept. N4, 
I honia?^ A, Edi«oru 
lne„ W* Orange, J. 
lu (^atuifla, Thomas 
A. Kdi«^im of ikmada. 
i:td., 610 Bay Street, 
Toronto. 
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Ride the 
FASTEST TRAINS 

to the 

SAN FRANCISCO 
WORLD S FAIR 




San Fraricisro presetils fnr your eriier- 
tdmtnenl dfitl cjuca lion the S50/KX),OD() 
Croldert Gafe Jntrrnational Expn^iJifm on 
Treasur*; Island in S«n Francisco Bay . . . 
And Soullirrn PitciAc'a direct Ovrrianil 
Route olTers you the fiute^t trains 
San Francisco, 

Southern Pacific's Btreanilinors City 
SanFrantism or Forty'Nintr (one 
Chicago evi?rf three dayi^). For ihe fa^trsit 
daily sen' ice, take tlie Oi erlund limiirfi, 
Pei€ific Limitrti or Sttn fr<iJtciico 
Chttitrngrr. 




SOUTH AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRAUA im-l 

I lie ol hi^r Laiid^ «»urriiundirif»^ t he Pm:itir 
Ocean sent their most out*iianfliiig and 
costly exhibits to llie Sjin Francis ro F;iir. 
If yon wish io Mudy the cuf^toinn and la- 
dustrieH of fhufse eounJriea where the 
future of Amerioan forcij^n iratk* hx»ks 
brighi«al. . .come to San Franc i^ico. 

See Twice as Much 

^"hen you come West, it's goo<l buiiine&s 
to flce as much of i\\e W<rat as po&siblt:, 
S<> why not u?m? Southern Pacific'^ Four 
Scenic Haute?* to go one n tiy, rttum atu 
other JiWil 3«e twice as much. 

For ex am pi e . go on I he Ovijrl a u d R r i n t e. 
Return on our Sunset Rome through the 
fast growing, commercially imptjrtjiriT 
cities of Phoenix, Tncj^on, El Pft:so, Hous- 
ton^ San Antonio and New Orle^os^ 

Southern Pacific 

THE WTSrS GREATEST 
TIL\.\::>n )in ATION SYSTEM 



Foreign Trades 



Co « If inucd ftom pa tie /3 i 
Pans" in 1928 the naUoTiH renounced 
recourse^ to war'* bs "an instrument of 
national |>olicy/' When "economic war" 
ts directed and waged by nations theni- 
selves. why not make it likewise aubject 
to con d em nation ? 

It IB an encouraging fact that 70 per 
cent of the total world trade is outside 
the totalitarian area and on a relatively 
open competitive basis. 

Two cost Items affected by govern- 
ment action — wages and taxes — are of 
special concern in appraising the com- 
p<*tillon confronting Americans in world 
markets. 

Over the past 25 years, wages, as an 
element in the cost of manufactured 
products, many of them going into ex* 
port, have advanced much more rapidly 
in the United States than in many other 
. countries. From an index of 100 in 1914 
they increased to 252 in 1937 in the 
United States, as compared with 177 in 
Great Britain and 147 in Germany. What 
they may be in the United States two or 
five or ten years hence brings in again 
the "x" of our govern mental policy, Ijoth 
domestic and foreign. 

Examine also the item of taxes In the 
cosjt of exported products. Many of our 
foreign competitors, before the war, 
I foutid the Increasing burden of taxation, 
I due In large part to military expendi- 
tures, a handicap in their competition 
with our exporters. Since the World 
I War, and especially since 1920, however, 
I our own burden of taxation, including 
both federal and local taxes, has been 
mountmg steadily, and making the com- 
petitive position of our exporters that 
much more difficult. For example, it has 
been computed that American taxes in 
1937 were 47 per cent more than they 
were in 1923 and 22 per cent mote than 
m 192S. On the other hand, British pit 
ettpitii taxes were five per cent less in 

1937 than in J923 and only about five per 
I cent more than in 1928, 

I Foreign arms costs are up 

THESE figures are the more significant 
w^hen we keep in mind the huge in- 
creases in foreign expenditures for 
armament in recent years. Comparing 

1938 with 1932, Europe as a whole 
showed a 478 per cent increase in arma- 
ment expenditures. Russia jumped 1,791 
per cent: Germany 1,636 per cent; Great 
Britain 297 per cent; France 115 per 
cent: and Italy 94 per cent. Japan in- 
crease<l 782 per cent. United Stales ex- 
penditures over the same period rose 57 
per cent — a figure now definitely on the 

' increase. 

The question of military activity 
overseas is, however, more than one of 
just added taxation. Wars and even talk 
of wars upset normal trade. The ex* 
porter today must scan each morning's 
headlines and appraise the importance 

I of political developments. In Europe and 
the Mediterranean area, and In the 
Orient, aituations of first importance in 



nknown Quantity'^ 



long-range planning confront him. W^hen 
his btisincss in any area particularly 
threatened by war is of major impoi - 
tance, he is compelled not only to fore- 
cast possible damage to his investment 
and hia established agencies in the terri- 
tory, but also to answer such queries as . 

Will possible economic boycotts re* 
suiting from a war in that area e]02$e 
markets? Will Arnerican public opinion, 
siding with on** or Ihe other of Ihe an- 
tagonl«is In the conflict, and ployed up 
in foreign newspapers, help or hurt for- 
eign Eale^? Will the neutrality policy cf 
the United States, whether defined by 
statute or determined under discretion 
of thi? Department of State and the Pres- 
ident, folkiw linea that encourage or dis*- 
courage exports of particular firoduclK"^ 

Doctrines affect trading 

NOR can the export planner /or the 
next decade or two * verlook the "ideolo- 
gies'* hi their influence both upon gen- 
eral world thinking and upon the poli- 
tics of individual nations. 

Collectivism, whether of the Russian. 
German or Italian type, has enjoyed a 
lot of free advertising and the far sighted 
foreign trader wants to know what, If 
any, prcjgress it is making in the mode 
of reasoning and the political concepts 
of individual peoples and nations. He 
does not, as representative of an enter- 
prise based on private initiative, want tti 
make permanent investments In a for- 
eign territory nor wish to spemi time 
and effort in developing sales in a mar- 
ket if eventual foreign government 
ownership and control is to be his lot. 

In this picture of governmental in- 
terposition in the normal development 
of foreign trade, it is much easier to 
diagnose the disease than to write the 
prescription for its cure. To break the 
vicious circle of increasing tariffs, dis- 
criminatory arrangements, and retalia- 
tory measures, the efforts of our own 
government have placed us far and 
away in the lead in the effort to return 
to more sane international commercial 
policy. 

The reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram of the United States has had the 
double effect of reducing excessive bar- 
riers to our exports and at the same 
time making less hostile the psychologi- 
cal attitude of foreign peoples toward 
our foreign cximmereial policy and our 
tariff policy. Naturally this program of 
tariff bargaining has to be pursued with 
caution lest it cause destmctivc com- 
petition within the United States and 
thus endanger the policy itself. Never- 
theless today it stands as the main re- 
liance of our exporters in the mainte- 
nance of their world markets. 

As a nation we have championed the 
principle of equality of treatment. We 
have denounced and avoided the policy 
of "trade by force** and of discrimina- 
tion. But it's worth a moment *s reflec- 
tion upon the part of the "bilateralisLi" 
and the "trade by force*' entftusimsts to 
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DRINK UP ! 



acKl up what we as a nation could do 
were we to resgrt to arbitrary methods 
and impound the proceeds from our pur- 
chases of coifee and rubber and siil^ 
and newsprint and sugar' — to mention a 
few — ajid tlien to sell abroad in '*aski" 
dollars. We'd be putting up ^ome power- 
ful corfipetitinn but giving our blessing 
to practices destructive of free com- 
petitive enterprise ajid international 
gtiQd will! 

Glancing- back over this quarter cen- 
tury of "difficult years," it must be said 
to the credit of the energy of the world's 
export fiaternity and in proof of the in- 
dispertjjability of external commerce, 
that international trade has maintained 
its volume. It is estimated that the physi- 
cal volume of world exports in was 
the same as in 1013, although the value 
in old gold dollars had fallen from $20*- 
072.000,000 to $13,087,000,000. 

What the total value of world trade 
might have been in the absence of the 
destructive influences of war, resultant 
depressions and go vein mental control 
is. of course, pure conjecture. But one 
estimate has pointed out thai the annual 
rate of ;^rowth of the world's export 
trade (due to expansion in population, 
industrial growth, the entry of new 
products into world interchang"e, etc.l 
from 1900 to 1913 w^as 5.3 per cent on a 
compound basis. Had that rate continued 
without interruption over the quarter^ 
century from 1913 to 1938 Hie world 
total exports last year w*ould have been 
S 72 J 5)3 , 000, 000 r Even applying to this 
hypothetical calculation all po^^ible dis- 
counting, it still remains an eloquent 
argument in support of outlawdng war 
and settling international disputes by 
pacitic meaniis. 



Sinks Like a Duck 



now WETT is water ? Industrial chem- 
istry denaonstrates that it may be ao 
wet a duck can*l swim in it, or so dry 
you can pour it off a table doth with- 
out wetting a thread. 

A chemistry journal pubUshed pho- 
tographs of a duck swimming with 
traditional ease in a tank. Second shot 
shows a small quantity of a wetting 
agent being poured into the w^ater; 
and the third and fourth views picture 
the astonished duck sinking beneath 
the surface until he has to be rescued 
from drowning. The wetting agent 
caused the water to penetrate the 
duck's feathers and wet them. 

Makers of a well known water re- 
pellent often demonstrate its pro[»cr- 
tiea by immersing two freshly laun- 
de-^ed shirts in a bowl of water. They 
look no different to the eye but the 
one which has been treated with re- 
pellent sheds the water and can be 
worn after immersion by the mopt 
immaculate dresser. 

Both products are important aids 
in modern textile finishing, launder* 
ing and other industrial operations. 
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Am iiiti^ us 2 €'€*niH it dnf§ 
Wafer Couier 

• The smallest offtee can now enjoy the comfort utul 
convenience o{ a Frig id a ire W^ter Cooler, Fur oiit^ i>l 
llic oil ihLt tilling coolers of lite new V)'S9 Frigidaire (inc 
of oflic e and imlnslrial Walrr Coolers i» a ^en^al'ionni 
lim-nj>l iiKiflrl paurml by llm v tirld - fmiiriiiH IMclri - 
MiHi^r nit^r'hHiiimii, 13 ci^rit^ a thiy littys , « , as little 
2 coiit^s a duy tun^ llila aiiiazing nt^w Frigidaire Cooler* 
Avdllatite ft»r eillitT I)0^1iUm1 wati^r or city presj-ure con* 
nrrlion, it makfijmol, rrfrc*ihing waler always availaibh^ 
— for beitrr bcidih, greater efricicijcy, especially in hot 
weather. Art now to in»tiiLl .i Fri^iiiljire Water Cooler 
in your oftiee* See ** Water Coolers" section of your 
ClaEif<ifjcil Tlione Directory for Joeatioii of your ne^rerl 
Frij;iclaire C^>tiHner<"iiil iJcalcr, Or Kriic: Frigidaire 
Coniinerrial Division, t^encral Mfitorss Sides t^urpora* 
ticjii, Dayton, < lliio, 

At»*t If itti'r Cotilrrs and If 'ufrr i'mthng 
systems far industrial plant ffit turirs. 
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WATER 
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Made Only By General Motors 
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I Calculation^^ 
per Pay-Roll Dollar 
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FAapM'tl I J rill* ftn>j|tHiM'^ even tiling cscrpl 
I'np J i it^ aiif V* or !v hwhtdes 
u) Setting up liotlt ructur» 
li) I'ftX'iliiitiiii^ rari'ia^e 
* J <llrjriii^ fur n«?\t prolilc^iti 



MARCHAfiT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 

HOME OFFICE; OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. U. S. A- 

You maf ttnd ui M A Etc H ANT dtUiicd 
FEATURE AN ALT S 15,. w i Ehout obli fni i on> y ^ ^ , p 

N«mt: 



MAN TO MAN 

in the 

MONEY MARKET S 



By CLIFFORD B. REEVES 



Unprecedented 

FACTS 

At'liiar 73*" 

•\\S\V. TESTS x64 

1,7 seconds /i»r 46.72 



5976.75 
X 6173.1 9 

38 688 638.3+ in 5.1 sees. 



set-s. y^r -» 1928 

28/ 53984 
28 

3.3 seconds \ 259 
far~^ \ 252 eta 

376P = 11 167 696 \ 



THE 1938 annual 

Business Toxes refmrts of large 
Exceed Proflls corporations that 

have been issued 

to date show an 
alarming increase in the taxes now 
being paid by business, and go a long 
way to explain why earaings and 
H^'curily prices have not recovered 
more rapidly. 

The fonn of report foUowed by 
many corporations unfortunately does 
not permit a segregation of total tax 
payments. But in cases where such 
segregation is possible, the figure,^ 
are staggering and make it a fair 
question to aj*k whether business to- 
day is being run for its stockholders 
or for the Government. The following 
table for five representative con>i>ra* 
tions m the industrial and utility 
fields indicates that, in four out of the 
five cases, the tax bill was greater 
! han the net income in 1938: 



Kit 

Onm pu ti 1/ Iti CO m r 

American 

Tel. & Tel $155,543,144 
Bethlehem J^teol 5.250,239 
Cons* it. Etlison 
" or N Y. 
Johns- Man ville 
PuhJk Service 

of N. J 
Total 



1,455,302 



19SB 
Titx 
Pfti/mentx 

$147,400,000 
13.mi48 

1,474,664 

2. mi 



Addr£si_ 



%t4tt 



Taxes paid by A, T, & T* last year 
\vere $53,000,000 greater than in 
1935. a jump of 65 per cent in three 
\^ears. The taxes paid in 1938 were 
equivalent to $"^^54 a share on the 
company's common stock. They were 
I'cjuivalent to 14 per cent of Uie bills 
paid by each telephone subscriber, or 
SO cents per month per telephone. 

Consolidated Edison of New York 
in 1938 paid 51 per cent more to the 
Government than it did to its own 
stocklioldcrs. Taxes paid by the com- 
pany accounted for 58 cents of the 
$2.56 monthly bill paid by the aver- 
age residential consumer of electric- 
ity, and were equivalent to $14.23 per 
meter. Taxes consumed 21 cents out 
of every dollar of revenue the com- 
pany received, amounted to $1*^29 



per employee, and were equivalent to 
61 per cent of all wages paid during 
the year. 

In 1928 Johns-Manville earned 
S5,589.O0O and paid taxes of $912,000. 
In 1938, earnings were $1,455,302 and 
taxes $1,474,664. There ymi have the 
story — taxes In 1928 were 16 per cent 
of earnings; taxes in 1938 were more 
than ino per cent of earnings. 



THE TKEASUR- 

Money a Drug er of a corpora* 
On the Market ^'^^^^ located in 
New York recent- 
ly told his board 
of directors that, because of the low 
rate of current business, the com- 
pany bad $500,000 of excess funds for 
which it had no immediate use. He 
recommended that this idle cash be 
put to work to produce some income, 
but stressed the fact that investment 
in stocks or long-term bonds could not 
be considered because it would sub- 
ject stockholders to investment losses 
that were not properly a risk of the 
business. 

"Why not place it in time-deposits 
with our banks?"* suggested one di- 
rector. 

*'The New York banks," replied 
the treasurer, *'are paying only one* 
quarter per cent on time-deposits. On 
that basis, $500,000 will produce only 
SI. 250 annually.*' 

''How about commercial 
asked another director. 

"Best-name commercial paper," an- 
swered the treasurer, "sells to yield 
about one-half per cent* Bankers* ac- 
ceptances, 30 to 90 days» yield afcjout 
the same." 

''What about Treasury bills?" sug- 
gested a third director. 

*The discount bills, which pay no 
interest, are selling at a discount 
of only 3 lOOths of one per cent/* 
laughed the treasurer, S. Treas- 
ury Notes, on all maturities up to 
1941, actually yield le.ss than noth- 
ing! Their price is based on the hope 
that upon maturity they will receive 
a profitable subscription privilege. 



paper?" 
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The Utility Log Jam 



ORDERS for new construction 
and equipment in the electric 
utility industry averaged only 248 
millions annually in the five years 
1933-1937, This represented a de- 
cline of 70% from the avemge annual 
expenditure of 818 millions in the 
five years from 1926 through 1930. 

This sharp and long-sustained 
decline in utility construction is a 
matter of serious concern, not only 
to the utilities themselves, but to all 
American business. The utility in- 
dustry is normally one of the best 
customers of the heavy goods indus- 
tries, and its inability in recent years 
to proceed with its much needed pro- 
gram of expansion and replacement 



lias had a seriously depressing effect 
on many other lines of business. An 
increase in the expenditures of utility 
companies would bring great benefit 
to the ver)' industries in which the 
greatest problems of depression and 
unemployment are now centered. 

There has lately been evi- 
dence that some of the controversial 
problems which have restricted nor- 
mal expansion of urilicies can even- 
tually be solved. Nothing could be 
more constructive from the standpoint 
of the country as a whole. Breaking 
the log jam in the utility field should 
release a flood of delayed construction 
which will lead to further business 
recovery and increased employment. 



yii biiiikers for iPhiuury^ an J ai frusiee for thv JnfuJs of others, 
k /i part of our n ipoHsUnliiy to i ontribfitc iormthmg to a 
better nphierstanding of the facts almiit prhate hnsimu. 

Bank of New York 

48 IV all Street — New lo?^k 

upruwN uffice: madison avenue at 63KJJ strkkt 
Esi^hlished i'"^^ Personal 'i'msis Since 1830 
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A Business Machine 




INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Buitding, New York, N. Y, 



America— Let's GO! 

The Uiiiletl Stales, a< a nation, faces a titifinite, pracliral 
aTid ini|jcralivc task- — a iti^k which call^ for the iiiiitf'd 
effort of government of busine^N <)f the people. 

If the American system of free en(erpri?^e i« to survive, it 
mml be made to work — folly anti efficiently. It the 
key^ the only key, lc» iIh^ snlufinn of majfir national 
prohIeni>. 

How ran ihe reriource fulness of thi'^ ^yslcin be given lull 
play? What obstacles impede its progress? flow can 
these impediments be removed? 

The^e and other (pjestions will he weighed at the Twenlj- 
seventh Atitiiial Meeting of tbe Cliainber of 0»m^ 
merce of the United Stales in V( af^liiii^toti^ May hi. 

You are invited to share in tlri> all-imp**rtaMl ujuJertaking, 
to discuss these questions in the light of your own ex- 
perience. Will you help? 



Tlic 1042 Treasury NoLej yield only 
about one- half per cent/* 

**Half a million dollars of cash," 
wailed one of the directors, **and Xhv 
mcome from it will just about pay 
E he salaries of a couple of file clerttn!'" 



Uncle Sam, 
Bonker 



^ "YOU HEAR a 
lot." said a com- 
mercial banker re- 

cently, "about the 

~ Government com- 
peting with bu.siuess. But the com- 
petition that business gets from the 
Government is nothing compared 
with the competition that banking 
Lrets- Government penetration is prob* 
:ibly greater in the banking field than 
in any other. And it's increani ng all 
the time. The latest proposed expan- 
sion of Government banking is Sena- 
tor Pepper*s bill to establish Govern* 
ment-owned regional mdustriai bank-s 
, to supply additional credit and capi- 
tal facilities to American business. 
I Mon*over, many of the Government 
lending agencies that began on a tem- 
porary, emergency basis are now be- 
ing continued beyond their originally 
contemplated life. The Exi>ort-Import 
Bank and the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration have just been extended for 
another two years. 

*'I have undertaken some investiga- 
tion of this matter,** the banker con- 
tmued, "and find that there are 43 
Government lending agencies with 
capital fundiiof almost $4,000,000,000. 
Their outstanding loans total more 
than $11,000,000,000, which is equiv- 
alent to more than 50 per cent of the 
total loans and discounts of our en- 
tire banking system." 



What? Anather 
Pipe of Peace? 



A BANKER and 
an investment 
dealer, who were 
lunching together* 
were diacussing 
the Administration's latest e^orts to 
make friends witii business and Wall 
Street. 

"I detect in it," said the banker^ "a 
strong odor of politics. I regard it as 
a last-minute bid for the support of 
business men in the 1940 election. 

"It was all timed too nicely/* he 
continued. "First the T.V.A, comes to 
terms with Mr. Willkie. Then Mr 
Eccles issues a statement about the 
need for increasing the flow of capital 
into private business. Then Mr Mor* 
genlhau, reversing his former opin- 
ions, talks about the probability of 
tax reductions to encourage business 
expansion. Next we hear of the Ad- 
ministration's sudden willingness to 
consider revision of the Securities 
Act and the Securities and Exchange 
Act. And finally Harry Hopkins says 
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that reform ii^ over and offers the 
olive branch lo Business, Why the 
sudden and Kimullaneous change of 
hearl all thiough the Administra- 
tion ? I*ve heard it all before," 

*'The reason/' replied the bond 
dealer, **is that even the most ardent 
New Dealers now realize that you 
can't run a capitalistic economy with- 
out new investment* New money is 
not being invested, and without new 
enterprise, our entire economy stag- 
nates. Less than $500,000,000 of the 
new issues registered with the S.E.C 
last year were for new capital pur- 
poses* Why, the railroads alone used 
to spend half again that much for 
new construction in a good business 
year. 

**lf the Administration will really 
stop destroying private investments 
through government competition, 
eliminate or reduce further the capi- 
tal gains tax, do away with ridicu- 
lously high surtax rates that drive 
big fortunes into tax-exempt securi- 
ties, facilitate new capital issues by ( 
simplifying registration procedure, 
and make a serious effort at govern- 
ment economy, most of their troubles 
will vanish, 

**Maybe this time they have really 
discovered that nothing in the world 
is as timid as $1,000,000." 




BROKERAGE 
Free Service and investment 
*o Investors houses, suffering 
from the current 

low volume of in- 
vestment business, are finding it diffi- 
cult and costly to give their customers | 
the amount of free information and | 
advice to which they have become 
accustomed. 

One broker, who recently received 
from a small client a request for sta- 
tistical information on a stock he had 
bought several years ago^ wrote back : 

Dear Mr. — — ~, I 

We have received your request for ^ta- 
tif^tlcal mfm^matitm regarding your hold- 
ing of Corporation stock, 

Our record a indicate that you pur- 
chased that stock through th\B firm five 
years ago. Our commission was of a 
point on 25 sharc>6. or a total of $6.25. For 
that commission we supphed you with | 
statistical In formation at the time of your 
purchase^ executed your order, opened an 
account on our books and arranged de- 
livery of the stock. 

It does not. seem to us that the compen- 
sation of $8.25 was at all exce!3&i%^e for thp 
mere execution of the order. But our rec- 
ords also indicate that since the date of 
your purchase we have furnished you — at 
your request and Vk'ithout further com- 
tjensation— no le^ia than eight difTerent 
I eporis on the latest develupments In the 
affairs of the corporation in question. 

The commission we received covered 
merely brokerage service and did not en- 
title you In a permanent call upon our 
statistical department for continuing in- 
formation and advice free of charge. 

We shall be very glad to prepare the 



THIS PLAN PROTECTED FROM 

MISTAKES -THE PRINT IS A 
BRUNING ^^^^^/^^^ PRINT 



npHIS a Bruning Black and White 
^ Print* It is }trnH£ted from crror^ be- 
cause its black lines on the white back- 
ground are far easier to read than the 
lines on a blue print . , . t^ecau^e a B W 
Print is easy to cheeky and because n<ita- 
lions. y*iu make on it are crystal clean Yci 
a IIW Prmt is produced in a fraction of 
the lime that blue prints require. with- 
out combersomc equipment . . , without 
washing and drying, ^-printed, developed^ 
and reiidy for use in live minuies or 

With two simple, compact pieces of 
apparatus — a Bruning Model 4 Printer 
and A Bruning Dt^velopiog Machine you 
can make BW Prints in a cornt^r of your 



drafting room or office. You can have 
prints when you want them, without the 
delay that blue prints entail. I mi la ted to- 
day, the Bruning Black and White Direct 
Printing Process is the simplest, safest and 
most satisfactory of all such processes — 
thoroughly proved and tested in the 
natitm's businesses and industries. 

Whffiher you now make your own 
blue prints or buy them» you owe it to 
yourself to find out how easily and inex- 
pensively YOU can have the advantages 
of Brurting Black and White Prints. 

A Bruning bookk't cells the whole 
story — and a Copy is yours for the ask- 
ing. Mail the coupon 1 



SPEEDS SIMPLIFIES -AND PROTECTS 
A NATION'S DRAFTING 

Hnw York ■ Chicago * los Angeles * Boston 
CIctroil * Houston " Konioi Ot^ • Milwouk^t 
Nowark < Piltiburgh * St. Louis - Son Frondtco 



t HARti'S liRUNiNCj CO,. INC. 

Nc w Y ri rk ; I OO Rcrad c S tree t ^ a a 

Chi^i4K<>: 445 PlyjTiuuch Cuun 

Plc-rtsc send mi,- yfjur huoklrt on BnnnniK; 
BW Prifirlfig Prucui*, 

Si$mt- . ■ 

A iiiireti. . 

City 



SENSITIZED PAPERS, ENGINEERING, SURVEYING 
AND DRAFTING SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
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MANY BENEFITS 

Sickneu. dccideni, pen- 
sion and death berielih 
for employees thfough 

CROUP 
INSURANCE 

Bmpioyen 'inquinei 




THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 

Horri« Office: NEWARK. N, J. 



SOUND BUSINESS TRAINING 

Fa then, oi young men at Babson 
Iitptitute knov/ thtir aoni jire re- 
'•rf teivmg ihoraugh fir^par^tmn (at 

renponsibli: pot-ilions.. Ai this un- 
li'^: j=rrJ tifual Tesidcni school, every day 
n a bu»inf:»& day; ^tudent^ de- 
velop proper habus of woik At 
ain office dcak in a business en- 
vimnment. Frequent field trip» 
a^c t»ktn. to business eMabl iahmerits. Finance, 
production, diitribution a.ti4 personnel. Intensive 
nine montftt^ couriic fo^r men with college or 
busmcss experience. T^a-ycar course lor young- 
er men. AppHcatlon^ must be filed early. 

BABSON INSTITUTE 





thtr 50 ' of tQ roprm 



byt will have 
lit make a rhatKe of $3 for IL 

Very truly your«. 



Revision of fhe 
Securities Acf 



THERE NOW 
seems some hope 
of bringing about 

a sensible rev is jon 

of the Securities 
Act and the Securities & Excha^nge 
Actp two pieces of legislation which, 
in their present form, have stifled the 
lapital markets, to the detriment of 
the country as a whole. The S.E.C, is 
understood to be willing to consider 
certain changes, but wants the rec- 
ommendations to come from the 
financial community, rather than 
from the Commission itself. 

The Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion is expected lo issue its recom- 



mt-ndaliunH sooji p j^nd the New York 
Stock Exchange recently iippointc*d a 
committee to study the subject and 
suggest legislative changes. The lai- 
ter committee has invited other ex- 
changes throughout the country to 
cooperate with it. Various other 
groups are also reported to be prepar- 
ing suggestions. 

No responsible fmancial group is 
planning to recommend repeal of 
security legislation, for nearly every- 
one feels that ils general purjx^aes are 
sound. The objections are only to cer- 
tain provisions of the laws and the 
methods of their administration. 

There seems almost unanimous 
agreement that the provisions on 
manipulation and pegging of prices 
should be clarified. No one can be sure 
of interpreting them correctly as they 
now stand. Simplificntidn of rni^i^; 



From a Business Man's Scratch Pad 



No. 36 
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I rat ion proc<?dure is also ck^stred in 
most quarters. The proei?dure is now 
so complicated that tlie registration 
statement on one issue comprised a 
stack pages as high as a man's 
shoulder. Many bankers feel that the 
registration statement and prospec- 
tus could be combined. 

There is also strong feeling that 
the present 20 -day period of registra- 
tion should be shortened- Manj' deals 
now fail to materialize because of the 
long lapse of time between the date 
of tiling and the final effective date of 
the registration, during w^hich market 
conditions may change radically. 

Many bankers feel that the provi- 
sions on purchase of securities by so- 
called "iBsiders" are now^ depriving 
corporations of normal support for 
their securities by informed buyers, 
and there is also strong support for 
reducing and clarifying the liabilities 
of directors in connection with new 
issues. Many directors are now un- 
willing to assume present liabilLties. 

Simplification of rulings is another 
thing that will probably be sought. 
To date there have been more than 
6.000 "releases'' in connection with 
these Acts, on all of which invest- 
ment people are supposed to be post- 
ed. Bankers and brokers would also 
like relief from the burden of the 
highly complicated and detailed rec- 
ords they must now keep, and the 
endless questionnaires they must now 
fill out. Registration of all issues, 
even those that are privately offered, 
wiU probably be recommended. 



Funny Money 



ECONOMISTS in 
the financial dis- 
trict who follow 

foreign affairs 

^^^^^ closely have felt 

for some time that Germany^s eco- 
namie situation is far more desperate 
than is generally supposed. There 
was great interest, therefore, in re- 
cent reports from London which in- 
dicate that Germany is so hard up for 
exchange, she is apparently conspir- 
ing in a bootleg operation in her own 
currency. 

According to the London Econ- 
omistf brand new Reichmarks, in the 
wrappers of the Eeichbank itself, 
have appeared recently for sale in 
London in large quantities. They have 
been offered at prices ranging from 
nine to 11 cents per mark, an enor- 
mous discount as against the cable 
rate of 40 cents, and very cheap even 
when compared with the rate of 22 
cents for "Travel Marks," one of Ger- 
many's many classifications of cur- 
rency. Because of the close control of 
exchange operations, it is inconceiv- 
able that this could be taking place 
without the knowledge or approval of 
the German Government. 



|§ially Sails We§^ 




!• Somehow I'd alwa;^5 thought rite PjLific 
crossing would be monotonous. How wrong 
1 was! The £ w pr^ J ; showed me how to livet 




5ft- H*trJly an hour passes but they give 
me some Utile unexpected service. and 
what grand deck sports and parties! 



Once 'Go Em pre and you'll agree 
with Sally in her delight over these 
great liners. Their service and cuisine 
are renowned on the Pacific, Frequent 
sailings from Vancouver and Victoria 
in Canada's Evergreen Playground. Or 
connect at Honolulu from California, 
See your tnwil agmi or any Canadian 
Pacific office in the U.S. and Canada, 

Shtct t88C*SERViCE m tht Pacific 

HAWAII • japa:^ 

CHINA • MA.MLA 




* !• 'i "J [ I J { .i w ..III. . w 1 1 . 1 L J ■ ' 1 1 A 3 i J reamed 
of goinjg, A whole A^y ashore there, swim- 
ming, sightseeing.,. and 1 loved il 



E/f/pr\^Si fij . JjrL;f bt^ fastest liner 

on the Pacific. All-expense tours by Empren 
to Hawaii, $2-17.83 up Tourist Class. 
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SaveTime and Money 

Moflitct^rrivry W*r4 At Co., Jewel Tea. 
Stcwurt Wiimer^ Cpmptomtter, ftn t 
huEtdrrdt of fitrnt^ targe mnd «m«!]. 
%how *iili«tJifiti*l tAvinffs by instiillmt: 
RECTIGRAPH to photCM^opy nny 
ihin* wnitcn, printer! . i - 
you. CAA elficienlly j l 
contract!, re part v j- 
tt«Ciiiic», adt, etc. J ^ l i i j 
photDco'pkf ftfe t^mct . , . requirt n'* 



reduced or enlar 
(white dfl blarl- 
wh»tel * , . etJT 
Quickly, r 
qiuintine- 
your prf 
f t port tht I < " 
whether RKCT i 
ttme and tnonty 
infoTftiJiljon an J 
ipecific buiinrtt 



« negJitivr 
<- (black on 
A evidencr 
ugly or i:t 
L.et u» lurvr . 
practice noil 
■ then dccidr 
■ n f*ve yQ'j 
: ReCliBmph , 
. .xiion to yoiJi 
the HftlQs^i Co., 



l44H«luid Ss., Rocheiter, N. V, 



HALOID 



THl OSIGIHU 
>KOT0 <D^TIN0 MACHINE 



f^EMSHCOLR 

IViinat-'ola, "Gatpvvay to rit*ri*l?i ami thr 
iiuTt Cr*a-st", cofdiaily iiivitc* von to iti- 
veMij{;ile its iimny iuIv;iriL-iK<^^ MtUior- 
tunitic» for bu.siiiciis ami cointntrce 

SitiiMerj on Qne of the finti^t itecp- 
uAtcr harbors on ihe iluU *jf Mexico, it 
^a?^ 5iplrtidid tr»niirH)rlatitm by fjiihiay, 
«>tc«*iiuship, airway, timl bightvay. 

It t!s i"lri*c to the Med ami caal. mi n era I > 
and titfiticr. cntttin and tobiici'o, and ti^ 
other natural reMJiirccs at the S*>utli. 

It ba-*i ccnnninical IKirtR conHSniniis. 



atldrrx^ 
i liii ida. 



1. r iDf. 

Vfl- 
recl. 



nfhcres Opporkuuiij in 

PENSHCOLR 



r L O R I D n ' AAe Quih 



Can We Go on Mortgaging the Future? 



r Co niimi'd from pa *j f / f * ^ 
flourished under such procedure. It was 
not through ilefictl financing that En^- 
land pulled out of the g^reat depression 
but, on the contrary, by rigid balancing 
of hor budget. It was not ihrouj^h in- 
creased government deficits that this 
country recovered from the depression 
of 1921. but rather by reducing expendi- 
tures and lowering taxes. 

Proponents of unbalanced spending 
t'ain<\stJy maintain that it was not 
natural economic forces that brought 
about the itpswng from the ilepr<fSsion 
of 1^33. but rather government spend- 
ing and government measures. As a 
matter of fact, economic recovery 
from the depression so much in 
evidence? in 1932. was halte<J in the fall 
of that year, bvit was rt^suined anrl at- 
tained Its greatest rapidity shortly after 
the new regime came to office, and before 
the policies of deficit spend mg and ex- 
*essi%^e experims^ntation had developed, 
ff it was contraction of government deti- 
< It spending that brought al5out Ihe 
slump of 1937-3S it wovild seem clear 
that business activity developi^d by ^uch 
i^pen<iing is dangerously short-lived 

More irtcome rec|uire5 more work 

AS A matter of fact, increase in the 
lialional income depends upon the more 
active functioning of all industry and 
agriculture, all along the line. 

Of course, government spending of 
the deficit dollar results in some busi- 
ness activity, but government spending 
may prevent the spending of two or 
three dollars or more by private indi- 
viduals or agencies. 

Moreover, the total business activity 
depends in large measure upon the 
f*flrect of the sum total of all government 
mt*asures and policies. More important 
than spending policies arc policies mak* 
ing for peace in labor relations, for ad- 
justment of the great diflicullies of the 
railroads and of the public utilities, and 
for a general atmosphere which would 
be favorable to business development 
and expansion- Deficit spending obscures 
the need of such policies. 

Under the terminologj' of the new 
theory, the Government is not spending 
but is investing: the disturbing word 
"spend'* is stricken out and the com- 
forting word "invest" is substituted It 
is suggested that, in accordance wilh 
recognized business practices, the Gov* 
ernment can place upon a balance sheet 
many items resulting from outgo, now 
classed as current expenditure, ami show 
that what appears as a deftcit is really 
a surplus. 

No such comfort as to the state of 
the federal Government's finances is 
warranted by the business analogy. All 
that justifles a business man in record- 
ing an asset in his balance sheet is the 
idea that, in some form or at some time, 
the item will turn into cash either 
through sale or the production of earn- 
ings— cash that can be used to pay bills 
and reduce debt. 



However desirable it is to have court 
houses, roads, parks, and the like, these 
flo not answer the test of assets in the 
business sense. 

They will not turn Into cash and pro- 
duce income. UeneraJly. they produce 
further expense. 

The table contained In the President's 
butlget message sets forth that, as 
against a total deficit of more than $27.- 
250,000.000. some SlG.000.000 000 will be 
represented by such assets The itcmx 
which may possibly lie collecliblo ap- 
pear to total a little more than $3,000 - 
000,000. So far. all collections made have 
simply been swallowed tip in expendi- 
ture. 

Investments on margin 

EVEX assuming that a much better 
case can be made for federal investment 
than seems to appear, we cannot be 
blind to the great danger of making 
wen what seems to be sound iii vest- 
ments with iKir rowed money; Many a 
private citizen, who looked upon him- 
self as an in%'eslor but who had mad 
his investments on credit, awoke aft 
1929 to find himself ruined. 

How can government financial plans 
he regarded as sound if based upon con- 
tmued borrowing on the assumption thai 
national income will increase at some 
relatively distant dates which cannot 
even be estimated and which may never 
come ? 

We are urged not to worry about the 
government debt because, after all, it is 
mostly owed internally" that is, to peo- 
ple of the United States and not to those 
of other countries. The idea i,s that, if 
this debt is not really paid, it would not 
matter because, as the people, we would 
have the same physical th*ngs, the same 
economic ptant, and life would go on as 
before, 

Reptidiations hurt economy 

TO GET to talking about the national 
debt as if it does not need to be paid 
is certainly a danger signal. Any pro<-*css 
of repudiating the debt, whether by in- 
flation or otherwise, would destroy the 
results of individual thrift and prudence 
and weaken the springs of all economic 
effort. 



PACIFIC GAS AND ELEaRIC CO, 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 
ilommon St^£k dividend No. 93 

A CMnh divirjrm! i\rr]jrfti hv ihr BfMtd! 
off * ' for 

the ^9, 
, aid 

wp- ■ ih« 

IV- ^ the 

The Tfjini.f<f Bookt will not be cWtd. 
D. H. FoOTt, Jrrrrftiirjf-TivyrtaW. 

Sftn Ff*nci<€a,CjilifofniJi. 



Onliwon Towels and Tissue 

COMPUTE WASHROOM SERVICE 

Writt A. P. « . Srrnn, Alimny, N. Y. 
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Repudiation woulci for a time at least 
wholly upset the economic machine aiicl 
would probably lead, as it did In Ger- 
many, to a degree of government inter- 
vention in the daily affairs of the people 
that is wholly inconsistent with the 
maintenance of our liberties. 

We have been to id very positively that 
the government debt is not too great 
because the ag^gregate of the debt, pub- 
lic and private, is no more than it was 
in 1929. 

Assuming that to be true. It is hard 
to believe that it couicl now be main- 
tained that the debt total in 1929, just 
before the depression, was safe. 

The amount of that debt has been 
supposed to be one of the chief causes of 
the depression. It is also true that the 
same total of debt is now a relativeiy 
heavier burden upon the lessened na- 
tional income. It is also true that the 
tax burden back in 1932 was but about 
12 per cent of the national income in 
contrast to more than 22 per cent now. 
with an additional 5^^ per cent for what 
)S borroweii. 

Today a much larger proportion of 
the debt is debt of the government itself. 
We are relying far more heavily on our 
last line of defense. 

Expenditures beyond reason 

GETTING away from formula and down 
to fact, the striking' consideration is 
that expenditures of the United States 
Government have been pushed up in 
peace times to the $9,000,000,000 leveL 
The Administration has declared that 
the level cannot be materially reduced. 

On the contrary* it appears that, un- 
der present doctrines, expenditures are 
likely to be continually increased* 

We are now told that we can safely 
keep on spending billions of bon^owed 
funds in the hope that the national in- 
come and the Government's revenues 
will increase, 

^Ve can all agree that we wish to have 
the unempioyed kept from want: that 
we wi^h the farmers' special needs to be 
met; that old age security must be cared 
for; that government is more expensive 
and costly than it used to be. 

Yet the fact remains that continued 
deficit financing makes the whoJe con- 
duct of national affairs a great gamble 
— gambling far more serious than Ihe 
private gambling of the late ■20's. Then 
at least we had a relatively strong gov- 
ernmeni position to fail back upon. As 
mattei's stand now we have no guiding 
principle for the sound conduct of gov* 
ernnient finances- only a vague hope 
that the easy way may prove to be the 
safe way. 

Tackling real reduction of expendi- 
tures will take immense courage and 
resolution, It is no partisan matter* The 
virus of easy spending spreads every- 
where. 

To promote the idea that we do 
not need to worry about spending and 
deticlts is not a humanitarian service, 
but the reverse. It will be true in the 
future as in the past that, in the end, 
spending in excess of revenues pro- 
duces chaos and threatens our form of 
economic life and the liberties which de- 
pend upon it. To destroy that conviction 
is to invite disaster. 




Free Book Tells How the Right Fence 
Can Save You Money— s^'w^ for it! 



Tl [■ RGLARS, marauders and trespassers 
lease fj roper ty alone vvhtin it'*i protetted 
with siurdy Cyclone Fence. They know it'j* 
hard to get by this tough harrier — and that 
the getaway is bhic Ued. 

Cyclone Fence is strong and stays that 
way. Its fabric of tust- resisting copper steel 
wire IS ftirther fortified against rust by a 
heavy coat of galvanizing — applied afttr 
weaving. Cyclone Fence is made rl^ht and 
erected by factory- trained men. Pints t ina^ 
terials and wpTknianship result in lonj; lifg. 
Upkeep ib almost negligible* 

Good property protection fence increases 
property values and protects them, Write us 
for inftirmation, Estirnstcs furnished free by 
our engineers. 

Send for our free 3 2 -page book that tell is all 



about fence. Crammed full of ilUistrations, 
Shows 14 types — for home, schtMilt pby- 
f,T^ound, business. Tells how to bave gates 
that dtm*t drag— posts that stay straight. 
Whether you need a few feet <d fence or 10 
miles of it you need this valuable book. 



/Voflp yttti cau bf nurr of the tiHuUty ft-ittr bcltttc 
yaii btty it. Cvflttm' f'l'urf with the "I2M" tabft 
hti% tin nfra-htuivy f<*tit 'tf i:ti/i*iirtiziu^ that afftird^ 
(retMtirr rust rrsistattce. It lasia lam^er — yet k COSlS 
nci more Be sttte that the *'I2M" iahef rs <ojv fhw 
Jrnce yoH buy. 



CYCLONE FBNCE 

(Strerai Offirvs: y\»ukv^ii-a Ml 
BraacHcsi iti IVincipat Cities 
Standard Fentsc Co., Oakland 
CnlilE.i^ F^aeific Cousi BiPtsi'i' 
Uiiittd Stiitts Steel Trd ducts 
CoinrftfiiVi New Yuek, 
Exfiort Diitributora 



COM PA NY 





CYCLONE 
FENCE 



CVt-lONE Ft^'CH Co., . 

Pleuftt; mail mc. U'ilhitut Qhliifif ion, a cnpy ai **YQur t 

r tiiec — Mow tit CUoose ft — liuw tu V^k It^*' . 

I tim interested lit k-ncEng; □ Industrial Prnptrtv; | 

O P!iiiyar«itind ; Rciidenee; □ liitAte;, □ SchooU ■ 

ApprDTLimatcLy . ,..4.. ^ ^ > feet., i 

Ndmt^* 4 « ^ > ^ . I 

Address , ^ . ^ ^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ * . > . | 

City * Stuee. . | 



UNITED STATES STEEL 



Leaders in the March of Business 
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Philip L, I ho]ii<^on 




4i 



Mayor Schroy and Paul Litch field 




rHILlP L. THOMSON, director of public relationis. Western Electric 
Company and presideni of the Audit Bureau of Ctrculations* was award- 
ed a gold medal for hSs tlistinguished services to advertising. The award 
Is the lop individual honor for 193S granted by the Jury of AdvertisioR 
Awards which was rounded by Edward Bok. Since 1935 the awards have 
been spon^red by Advertising d Selling Magaxlne. 

Paul W. Litchfield, president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., whose com- 
pany staged a giant celebration and homecoming- in honor of the irXith 
annivtnf^^ry of the diiscovery of vulcanization by Char lea Goodyear. Mare 
th;in 2,100 company representatives from all over the world attended. In 
thfi c<nirrip of the ceremony, president Litchfield w^as the recipient of a 
lit- ir - rnbershlp in the National Association of Foremen for hla outstand- 
ing; Krrfjf ti in personnel work and the train ing^ of men. 



Block, president. Inland Steel Company, whose fifth blast furnace, 

:ently completed, provided the finishing touch to a new construction 
i^ram started in 19^, During the past year Inland completed a new 
M inch cantinuous strip mill w^hinh can roll a mile of steel n yard wide m 
wo and one-half minutes, 59 new^-type coke oven a and five new open- 
h earth furnaces, which increased steeimaking capacity Ifi per cent* 



' ■ E'h W. Frazer, active in the automobile industry for 26 yeara, left the 
!er Corporation where he had been vice pre^sident and i^ales mana- 
uy become president of Wlllys^Overland Motors, Inc. He will assume 
r gponsjbility for sales, manufacturing, engineering and development. 

Francis J* Gllbrlde won promotion to presidency of the Hobins Dr>- Dock 
& Repair Company. He joined the old Brooklyn shipyard as a rivet boy 
40 years ago. Typical of work supervised by Mr. Gtlbridf* was rerondi- 
tioning of the old liner St. Pnul which sank at a New^ York pier in IMS, 
and was left lying on Us side in the mud for tivo months before hie crew 
raised and made a virtually new ship out of it, 
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G. H, Jones, L, li. Block and P, D. Block 
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Francis J. Gilbnde 
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LIFE 

INS URANCE c!^^£^ C O AV 



THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Chmrmmn of th^ Board 




51 Madfcsuo AvcrtiiJc, New York, R Y, 



P A N Y 



ALFRED L. AJKEN 



A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 

94- Annual Statement 

DECEMBER 31, 1938 



Payments to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
during the year 1938 amounted to $201,494,937. 
Of this total, $131,804,103 was paid to living 
policyholders and $69^690,834 to beneficiaries. 

Total payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
during the past ten years exceeded $2,147^000,000. 

New insurance during the year amounted to 
$422,817,500, Total insurance in force at the close 
of 1938 was $6, 793, 826, 3 09 under 2,828,765 policies. 



The Assets on December 31, 1938 amounted to 
$2,647,454,712. The principal item of the Liabili- 
ties was the Insurance and Annuity Reserve re- 
quired by law, amounting to $2»159,527,400, Also 
included in the Liabilities are a reserve of 
$41,569,539 for dividends to policyholders in 1939 
and a Special Investment Reserve of $45,000,000, 
Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies 
amounted to $124»555,2H. 



ASSETS 

Cash on Hand , or i n Ban k . 
Unite J States Cif>v4?rEimf.mt, dirccr, 
or fully ^uaranct^ed ItonUa. ...... 

S til te » f u n I y a n d M 11 n I ct pa I Bond% 
Can-^tli^in Botida. 

Railroad, Public Utilley, Industrial 

and other Bond^, . . , , 

Preferred iind Cu^rnnteed Stocks. . . 
Real Esta te Owned, ifit:iuijin6 ifomi^cimci: 
First Morti^age Loans on Real Estate 

(InclatJlnK |6^H..\4j4.JS for^PloteU Ucrn^^ubjecr 

Policy Loans 

Interest and Rents due and accrued 
Net Amount of Uncollectf^ and De- 
ferred Premiums 

Oth(:r Assets. . , 



626 J59,.S 19.45 
152,459,640.75 
64,567,067.95 

5HM16,.m.^2 
»7,T45,04».II« 
135,450,673.57 



436,091,057.66 
349,262,979,85 
29,880,864,05 

31 ,335,538.! 8 
19,956.31 



LIABILITIES 

I nso ranee an d A nn u i ty Rese rve $2,159,527 ,400 . 00 

Present Value of Amounts not yet 

due on SupplemenEar>' Goti tracts. 127,972,335*45 

Divuiertds Left with the Company 

iit Interest H3,0S7,924. 1 1 

Other Policy Liabilities . . - 15,761,712.71 

Premiums, Interest and Rent.«t Pre- 
paid,. . . , , , , 11,529,650,32 

MiscelJaneous Llabitittes, . . , , 3,572,265.52 

Special Inves^tment Reserve 45,000,000.00 

Reserve for Taxes , , , . 4,878,673.66 

Reserve for Dividends payable to 

Polieyiiolders in 1939 , , , , 4 J,56<»,53O.0O 

Surplus fund*j reserved for general 

contingencies - - 1 24,5.55 J 10. H4 

TOTAL, S2 



TOTAL, ... . . . $2,647,454,7 H. 6 1 TOTAL, $2,647,434,711.61 

SecurttLCV valued At $,^S,T;^ill.69S.21 in the Above 9tatement are depotlte^ as rcqutrecf by Uw. 

A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS 



ALFRED AllCE^f 

JAMtS HOW LAND ANGELL 

H^tUfiituimii CitnMirUffr €»/ 

NATHAJSriEL F. AVER 

IWiiUtref^ Cabot Xffz. Cis. (Tfi-liitt) 
ARTHL^H A. BMA^KTtm. 
J.4iif v^r. Hmt. CUtrk^ BucKmw ir 

CrORNFLILTS N, BLISS 

|t£N!lV BRUkRT. 

Pftiiiitttt. tfifivry Syn tw^f Hunk 
MORTIMFR M. BlTClCNER 
f.'jlri:|irntitt| [>/ fft/ HfMird, 
Th' tVfjf fVrA Trmt Cm, 



THOMAS A. mr<;KNi:R 
Chiiiriiiii** If/ the Houfd 

NICHDt .AS MURK A V BtJTLmR 

rfwitiifni, Columbm Univrriity 

CKARLES A, CANNON 
i'ttiiitf fii, t'ftntton Mtttt Ctf^ 

GEORGE B. CORrELYOU 
A or (HIT Secrftctfy of fAc 
Trttiiury vf this Umted Sttttej 

WILLIAM If, t>A.VFORTM 

ROBERT W,. IKIWLING 

Ptnidiftit^ City Ini^tltng Co. 



JAMl;S G. KARRORO 

CHARLiiS D. MtLLES 

fimpt'iytra' Lmbiitiy Asturt^n^ir Corp. 
KALE HQLDIN' 

HERBERT HOOVER 

PERCY H. JOHNSTON 

CtifmiL,ii litiifk <^ Trmt Co. 
WILLARP V, KING 



GERRtSK H. MILLIKEM 

EDWARD t, RYERSON, Jr. 

Jmfph T, Kyfi^iOH Jfon, Inc. 
HARPER SIBLEY 

ttttniiin^ 1.1 II J .igticullttre 
ALFRED £. SMITH 

/virt JStdUr, i fU. 
J. BARSTOW SMULL 

J. ft. U'lrnkfitr' i^C9„ flK, 

PERCY S. STRAUS 
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IMPORTANT 



TO USERS OF 

ELLIOTT FISHER 
MACHINES 

Drm'i handicap lK» m*ch«ni- 

I 

V- 
fol 
axil' 
Jurr 
anil . 

f if It \r» /»r frW- 
i^tm SB J >^ IV *A»M » 

•if I J l«niti mmd Ap* 
Htsrttt aJdnett hrhiH'. 

Rediform 

Business Forms 



AMfRICAN SALIS BOOK CO.JNC.I 

NFAGARA FAllS. N Y , 



There's More to Moving than Motion 




I MAPTACKS 

At •.'trinr ItiitWt 

GEORGi B. GRAFF COMPANY 
BO Woifii»iirn Av«, Combrid^v, Masi. 




if 00 «r 'l*it dowbU 



f^' iAfiftued from jKf#;r 
' T' of th*» oliJ hou^ werif 

rncit M . mI thi' furniture i*quAlly 

rnatuiivc. " said the mover *'Tlie dininjc- 
Mrt'm ilrop-lfaf t i> !i • f f h, **v h:\'\ 

- r llie tJi^ 

NmI wilh bullf*t -holes, rt*quii 

irs With 



h.'. i ...... 

colleclor'tt Item." 




Old costumes carefully saved 

OTHER Ameilcaj\a came to hghl in the 
Eanw warehouse when the company bid 
in se%'eral trunks, stored for 20 yearii. 
Costumes of the 18th century, complete 
with fana and handkerrhJef^s. were un- 
covered, each wrapped in tissue paper 
and labelled with care, thus: 'i>res5s 
vvrvrti by Great Aunt Sophronia to the 
1 :rv Nlutlonary ball in Pbiladeiphia, in 
177^5." The trunks were kept intact, and 
members of the family eventually paift 
back stoi • ; ues and claimed their 

htjfiortc 1 

For all 111' ^i.a»:i. unadorned walls, al- 
most anything can happen in a ware- 
houJie! 

•*Onc of my men/" a man in the stor- 
ai^e bustnesa told me. *'cut hifl flnj^er 
while brushing^ a davenpoil that had 
come in for storage. Something back of 
the cushions had done U -a little object 
with razor-like edge that turned out 
to be a square^cut diamond." 



she ha i 

'A 1 . lu" 

cried. *Hut two < 1 lomt a luwly 

*vfjii:',T'-' •^■•^T out ot my 

We hunUd for days 

< •* 

one time, at leajit. that the 
en h 

aa he 15 con- 

< ' I r.. . , \\ L : . • ca, dl'l '^\:in 

rfht a room Ln an eastern 
at 11 cost of $8 a m^? ^ ■ , - , >hc 
except to store nev " After he 

had illled one room. ^ i- M^ r 

ami almost filled that. At h. *v 
executors aoltl f -r- ■ :if 

cent a pounfl. hi :h 
to pay the last ii ; i • 

"One of our unclaimed loi d 
(if ofdtnary furniture and ab< . . iit- 
*>oxe», tied with atrlnK,'* one warehoune* 
man related, *'\Vhcn the boxes were 
opened, they contained- precisely noth- 
ing. Over the years, the owner had been 
paying gtx>d money to store car*!bf>ard. 
fit ring and air*'* 

*'Rut why''" 1 asked. 

He laughed. "Vour giicsy ks us ^otm 
us ndne You can't kw^p on wondering 
about things like that in thia business^ 
or you'd go completely balmy. 

"Take these stories that one of my 
c< J mpe titers tells. He has a customer 
who has stored an empty piano box 
for 53 months, at $1 a month Ami one 




'^PiTi filrdid well have to lei (h^i new »ccrtftAry go, J. E. 
She worked mc lite a dray-hor** all day." 
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Bhipment, that was later boug^ht in for 
tjnpaitl charges, consisted of two tt unks 
txWed with empty and partially emptied 
paint cans and old brushes.*' 

Unclaimed storage bring^a many a 
strange incident to light. The legal proc- 
ess regarding stored goods with unpaid 
charges is generally the same in all 
stales. 

The goods must be held in the ware* 
house for three months. Then the firm 
must notify the owner at his last known 
addiess, by registered mail, with the 
itemized account. After ten days, the 
company advertises the sale twice ill 
local newspapers. Only after 15 days 
from the first publication is the sale of 
unclaimed goods possible. Anyone, in- 
cluding the owner, may bid. But since 
it is sold only in entire lots, the com- 
pany often bids it in. 

Then the various salable items arc 
pJaced in the company's sales rooms. 

"We never know what the value of un- 
claimed goods will be/' explained one 
old-timer. "In one case we found a 
trunk filled with stamps of all kinds/' 

"Valuable stamps?'* I asked, 

"We never found out. We located a rel- 
ative of the owner, who had died, in Eng- 
land; he took a chance on the stamps 
being valuable, paid our claim and had 
the trunk shipped to him. 

Valuable items are found 

"BUT one case we did hear about af- 
terward! Some stored cases, bid in by 
us, turned out to bold oil paintings 
which we know from long experience 
usually have little value. We made no 
effort to dispose of them, but simply put 
them away. 

"Finally a man came in to inquire 
about them. He had a legal order from 
the owner to buy them back, and so we 
turned them over to him at once. He 
said nothing at all when we brought 
them out. although I noticed that he 
looked very cat ef ully at one of the small 
ova! pictures painted on wood. 

**We found out later that an art deal- 
er had proclaimed them all genuine 
Henalssance paintings. One was an *01d 
Master/ and their total value was more 
than $100,000!*' 

A real mystery was reported some 
years ago by clerks in a New York stor- 
age company, A Frenchman, nervous 
and excited, leaped from a taxi and 
rushed into their office, carrying two 
heavy satchels. 

He explained that he wanted a locked 
vault for the bags, which contained noth' 
ing but private papers. To prove it, he 
opened one bag. The company accepted 
them, the bill for six months* storage 
was promptly paid and the Frenchman 
ruflbed out again, 

Exactly six months later, he re- 
turned, this time with two messenger 
boys to carry the bags. was quite as 
agitated as before, and departed speed- 
ily. 

Shortly after thiF, he was found mur- 
dered in a New York alley. What the pa- 
pers were, what became of them, who 
killed him — none of this has ever been 
solved! 

Ceitatnly the life of the warehouse- 
man is far from dull. 




postage 




li^s an old tuue to Postage Meter users 
,,Jjut It may hv new lo yun! Time is saved in 
your office — because the Pitiiey-Bovves Postage 
Meter can print meter stamps faster than any- 
body can stick old fashioned stamps. And time 
is sa\ eel in the |>ostoffice, too — because Metered 
Mail need not be laced^ [jostmarked, eaucelled ! 
The postmark is ptinted wlien die meter stamp 
is piiuted, and the meter stamp Is cancelled 
when printed! So Metered Mail gets out of tlie 
postoflicc faster* on its way sooner. 

And postage costs go chnvn^ as well. Postage 
in a meter can't be lost, or stolen; can't be use<! 
for any d ling but yotir business maiL And llie 
Postage Meter never rinis out of denominations^ 
can pi'int ajiy postage unit required from one- 
half cent to ten dollars!.. -Postage accotniting is 
easy; diree visible counters tell all at any time — 
Ihhv nnich postage is on hand, liow nmch has 
)€cn used; and the uumtiei" of pieces mailed * * ♦ 
Like to join the chorus of Metered Mail users? 
Then ask the nearest Postage Meter Co. oflice 
fur a demonstration in your oflice! 

The postage METER Co. 

1314 Pacific St., SUmloid, Conn. 

Bmuchra in pr Inn fail ckies 
CmuuU your ttUpimte dir€ct0ry 
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If You Print a Report for Employees 



— when he gave 

us a Handi'Ven 

for every deik 

You pet the blessing nf f\'crvl>ocIy in 
your business, wbcn ytjii do away wiih 
waste, ann<iya«cc, ant! nccilkis strain 
by iti^taJling Hiincir'pco, Hnlds a year'* 
supply of ink ^ ptn rc*kts in ink, 
ready to write* No constant clogcingt 
dippitig, flooding* No nuisance m fre- 
quent refilling. Used by famous busi- 
ness leaders. $2,50 to S4S.00 — induding 
beautiful dc luxe sets for executives. 
HP'^ iJlui., 14.00. £qulp your busmett with 
Tljndi-ncn^ and %avc lime* »f>ik» ind itdoiiicy. 
Sec jour *idtamcr for deUtU m lfl*djy uial 
oiJtf, i)f tifder direct. 

Sengbusch Self ^Cbsiiig Inkstand Co. 



General Foods Declares 
Preferred Dividend 

Db'cctorft of General Foods Corporation 
at a meeting held March 8, 1939, dt- 
clarcd a qumerly dividend of $LI2H a 
share on the 150,000 outstanding shares 
of the company's $4,50 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock. The dividend is pay- 
able May 1, 1939, to holders of record 
April 10, 1939. 



AincMia the pniducti of Qenrral Foodi mtf- 
Maxwfll HoM»e Coff«— Jel3'0— Pott TofliOet 
— G r i 1 w ■ N urt ~ G rape ' N ut N Fla kc*~ PotiOfti 
Puvt 'i ^fy% &t*n ¥lmkm — Wlwlr Bran ShT«t»— 
Kuskie»^B«kcr I Prcmiuni Chot^olntr— 841k- 
cr'i CoctMi — Swan* Down Cake Flmir— Di*- 
rritmd Grytt*! Siilt— C^iumrt Bfikinf Powder— 
B«ker'a Corfwiut — Sunk* CofTcY — KkITk Hbk 
Collee—Mtnute Tapiocii-^Lcs^ Cabin Syru{»— 
Certo«— La Fr^nrx— -Sprii^fl — Birdi Eyr Fritted 
Foodt. 

GENERAL 
FOODS 

250 Park Avenue • New York, N. Y. 



Distribution Services and Costs 

A rii|^^]i|t|;c bonk lot nn mcthnd' for tmpnnlnif 
dL^trlLjutluti and rtnluilnj* coftl» ITie lu-r con>. 

Dtpt. of Dfftrlbyll'on 



(Continued fvnm ^t-t-}* , j 
inches, and done in colors, «howinp the 
split-up of "thf? Westinghouse dollar" of 
receipts, was iBsued by the Industrial 
ReJationa nnd Cott r^T oHf r Vice Presi- 
dents of V' ! i c & Manu- 
facturifig ^ ► ' . , ^ menling its 
pamphlet reports. 

A bar -chart, with each bar made up of 
dots representing cents, was used very 
efTectively by The Cincinnati Strc'et 
Hallway Co. in its publication The 
Nt u:s, to show **whcre every $100 of 
revenue went in May. 1938.*' This was 
under the heading, *'A Statement Which 
All Can Understand-*' It carried the ad- 
monition, ^'Compare with statement/* 
referring to a table of totals. 

Cups to show coffee and tea sales and 
<lollar signs to show expense of dis- 
tributing goods were used ingeniously in 
bar-chails by Je^vel Tea Co., Inc. 

A full*page black-and-white picture of 
a ladle loaded with steel, was used in 
the Wierfo» Hteel Emphntcts Builctin to 
show the items which must be paid for 
by the steel that employees help pro- 
duce. It is headed, *'What Happens to 
the Money Collected from Our Cus- 
tomers? (From the National Steel 
Corporation Annual Report to Stock- 
holcJer.i. for the Year lfl37>/* 

Drawings across the top or the bot- 
tom, or on the margin, of a page show* 
ing the president representing the 
management — and groups re*spectively 
of employees, customers, and stockhold- 
ers also help to bring out a realization 
of tJie interdependence of those con- 
cerned in the business and in its pros- 
pects. Caterpillar Tractor Co.. Johns- 
Manville Corporation, and Monsanto 
Chemical Company used this technititie 
to advantage. 

Illustrations cait help 

MARGINAL illustrations, such as a cash 
register for sales, a capitol dome for 
taxes, Father Time for depreciation, and 
factories in outline for investment in 
buildings, arc used efTectively opposite 
the various tahulated items in income 
and expense statements and in balance 
sheets^ 

But comic cartoons should be avoided. 
To the outsider, at least, they seem to 
take away from the dignity and force 
of the presentation. 

Furthermore, the main reiiancc should 
be placed not on the illusirations, but 
on the clear wording of the headings pre- 
ceding the tabular statements and on the 
sincerity, simplicity, and completeness 
of the answers to quc^stions. Many of 
the most effective reports contained no 
pictorial material — just a good straight- 
away presentation of facts. 

In explaining the figures in the operat- 
ing statement it is good to start out 
with what the company got from its cus- 
tomers, to show and subtract the cost of 
materials, and then to show how the re- 
niaijider was distributed. Even if em- 
ployees do not understajid accounting. 



it can bf> ^ufilv ,j>siij,,,,, tjuil tht' aver- 
age w(' i-ealize that four minus 

two lea . always. 

One important explanation is of the 
charge for depreciation. Internationa] 
Harvester explained this simply hut 
clearly : 

Provision for replacement of profierty 
\Mun out in ser\'ice. 

When showing how the dollar left 
after pure- bases of materials was dis- 
tributed for different items of expense, 
it is well not only to give total figures 
but also pereentages. Since, however, 
many Americans apparently can Utink 
more readily in terms of fractions than 
in percentages, it would be a d van I age - 
otiS to show these relationships both 
w^ays. I found only one case where this 
was done, but It wouki niake for clear- 
ness. Mechanics, plant workers, and 
most office girls and boys know plain 
arithmetic. 

Propaganda should be avoided 

IT IS perfectly legitimate for manage- 
ment to show how much of its gross in- 
come goes for taxes, and even to discuss 
such things as the undistributed profits* 
lax which make Uic providing of steady 
employment and steady dividends par- 
ticularly diflicylt. This was done In most 
of the reports. It is a mistake, however, 
to use a report to employees for airing 
an executive's political views. That is 
propaganda, and the average American 
has a pretty keen sense for propaganda 
and dislikes it. 

The balance sheet can be made read- 
ily understandable even to those who 
don't understand that the assets, on the 
left side, comprise debit balance j, and 
the iiabilities, on the right, are made up 
of credit balances under double entry 
bookkeeping- Simplified balance sheeta 
for employees in several of last year's 
reports were made rather clear under 
headings such as these by Cluett. Fea* 
body & Co., Inc.: "Assets— What the 
Company Owns;" and: "Liabilities— 
What the Company Owes and Stockhold- 
ers' Interest.** Here is another pair, that 
of the Eastman Ko<lak Company, which 
waa specially effective: '•Assets ^What 
the Company Owns and \Miat Others 
Owe It>; Liabilities (What the Com- 
pany Owes, Plus the Stockholders' In* 
vestment to Keep the Business Going)." 

There have been some attempts at 
elementary descriptions of surplus, Some 
of last year's stalenu^nts brought out 
fairly clearly that earned surplus is not 
stockholders' original investment but 
earnings left in the business, partly to 
meet unforeseen conditions. Several de- 
veloped the point that, although part of 
the surplus is in cash, most of it is in- 
vested in buildings, equipment, gocnia in 
process of manu/arture or in stock, ship- 
ments made to customers and not yet 
paid for. and so on. 

There is room for improvement in 
these explanation In vi*'w of thp public 
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iUacussions of surplus and the efTcct 
ai taxation on carnmp^s left itv the busi- 
ness one reconimeiulation la that any 
CQtnpanv leportrng to lUs employees to^l 
the sHuMion as to its own surplus as 
clearly as possible. Avoktance of the 
subject tentl3 to muHe the employee fe^l 
ihat the company has imtold wealth out 
of which it couUi provhle work at hi^rh 
wages whatever happens. 

It is recommended that balance-sheet 
items be set up both as totals and as 
averages per employee. For the lattei 
Sie t^al of each Item is divided either 
bv the nuniber of employees at the end 
of the year. or. better, by the average 
number on the pay rolls dunng the year. 
This averaging makes clear tl^^/^ 
sary investment io machines and otheJ 
things back of c?ach employee's position 
The question and answer form of 
-taking the mystery out of business 
is a gold one. Here are some of the qoes^ 
tions employees ask^these ha%nng been 
taken from the report of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company: 

"Who are our stockholders and why 
is nece.sar>^ to report them every | 
year?" -Where dors the ^^^P^^'f ^^^^.Iw 
the picture?" ''What does the stockholder 
let anrwhat do i ^el?*' *^But who is 
^ur real boss-' "Wltat is back o my 
job-*" "What effect has the current de^ 
pressLon* had?'' -^Hiat is being done to 
offset 'deprei^ions'?" 

Other questions concern the progress 
and the profits of the past year, and the 
prospects for the yeai ahead. 

If a company has had to borrow, it is 
advantageous to discuss the questions 
naturalJy aj^sing about Uie borrowing. 
-Why are we borrowing?" is the way 
the Phillips Petroieum Company headed 
its section on this phase. 

But in usin^ the question and answer 
form the company should avoid a flip 
tone such as this, a^ to a given ques^ 
tion: "Well, we w^ere waiting for that 
one." 

Discuss layoffs seriously 

IN DISCUSSING layoffs, a management 
should be careful not to overstress the 
idea that, w^hen dividends are reduced or 
passed, -the stockholders are laid off. 
Since the investor ordinarily is not de- , 
pendent solely on dividends from the 
particular company, the analogy seems 
a bit fuzzy, at least to the employee who 
gets paid for his work per hour, day, 
week, or month, or per piece. If the 
analogy is used the difference should be 
brought out. 

Do non^supervisory employees really 
understand income and expense state- 
menta and balance sheets, even when 
put in simplified form and everyday 
language? 

1 sent this question to many of the 
executives who have issued reports to 
employees and are going ^o issue them 
again this year. 

They answered that a majority dia. 
One pointed out that, even if they did 
not fully understand, the VGiy submit- 
ting of the statements was worth while. 
The vice president of General Foods 
Corporation wrote: 
The important thing regarding dis- 




WE KNEW THE TRYLON WHEN IT WAS 
ONLY A WAYBILL NUMBER 

i • Seven hundred feet in the air .he Tploa pt the 
1 New York World's Fair scratches the sky. Together 
^.ith the Perispliere il has become the trade mark 
of the Fair. 

But on\Y yesterday il ^as 1,830,000 pounds of 
ateel rolling fron, mill .o Ne« York Koll.ng 
wiftlv, safely through tho.e high, wide clearances 
ihat have made the Erie famous as America a 
"Heavy Duly Railroad." Beacon tower ol the biggest 
show on earth . . . just another load on the Erie. 

Trust Erie >vith your Trylon (if you ever have 
onci. But in the meantime, remembtr: whatever 
' its weight, its Bi/e, its moncy.value, your .h.pmenl 
uill be dclivcre.l .wiftly. safely, economically over 
the road that's "First in£rei^h£^ 
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^"^We ought to CUT government spending 
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That little word '*but/' It makes 
the job so hard. 

To get tax relief, we must first 
get activity relief. No good to rail 
at taxes and at the same time urge 
govern m e n t ac t i ^^ i t ics in w h ic h 
we have a special interest. 



IS is a tax depression. 

Business ^^enterprise*' that must take risks is 
working today almost solely to pay taxes and 
wages. Nothing left to reward the dollar that 
"ventures/' No solvent way of expanding. No 
daring to increase payrolls or take risks in start* 
ing new ventures — because there's no telling 
what may happen to one item of expense — taxes. 
For taxes are a first charge on every operation* 

There's a willingness and even a desire on the part of 
Congress to effect econoftiies which will not only reduce 
raxes but also move toward a balanced budget^ — that 
other coafidence-creacing sicumcton so needful to busi- 
ness enterprise. There are honest and courageotis men 
in Congress today who stand ready to take the hard 
road to recovery, if we ciEi^ens wiii only back them up. 

A United Slates Senator said to us the other day: 
''Help us lo create a sane sentiment on public spending 
and borrowing. Remember, fotlowcrship is as impor- 



tant as leadcrsbip. Citizens — and too often your busi- 
nessmen — make it hard for us when they say 'We*re 
for economy V but^ — don't mi my pet activity*/* 



DURING the Great War two soldiers in the trenches 
were talking: 

**Wc'll win/' said one, "if they'll only hold out." 

**They? Who?" said the other. 

**The civilians back home/' replied the first* 

We'll gee tax reduction if, only« and when the ci* 
vilians back home demand it and, as Senator Borah 
once said, become indignant and even angry if they 
don*t get it. 

WriU for free pamphU'i " l axex - and Recf^very/* 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 




OF OUR WORK DAY 



NATION'S BUSINESS 

It tht* .Viih ot A jicrii.'* contribyttd towards 3 bcltcf ufidcr- 
standing of the Amvriciin svMtm of free vnterpri?ii?. If you 
want 10 CDoperdScr we will supply copies in pokier size for 
butk'tin boards, teaflcc^ for di^tribucianf mats for newspaper 
use, jind eI<?ctros for house c»fgiin!i. Write Chamber of Com- 
merce of ibe United States, Washini|ton, D C 
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tribution of annual reports in rank and 
file employees is not whether thi*y graisp 
the figures, but the fact that manage- 
ment thinks enouj^h of them to j;ive 
them the report* and that management 
13 not afraid to disclose to them the re- 
sults of company financial operations. 
On the other hand, it Is no more than 
fair to assume that the ability of em- 
ployees to comprehend financial fibres 
is no less than the abtlity gf the stock- 
holders. 

The vice president in chargre of indus- 
trial relations for Westirtgrbouse Electric 
^ Manufacturing Company, which uses 
various media for reporting to its em- 
ployees, inade a strong^ point in answer 
to this question: 

Even though the statement may seem 
to be over the head of many, it does, 
in fact, reach definitely those who have 
the capacity to receive it, and they in 
tiirni in their contacts, affect the others 
who are not of the same intellectual 
caliber, but who are, nevertheless, af- 
fected by the attitude of those around 
them whom they respect. 

"Do you intend to issue another re- 
port to your employees in 1939? ' 

This question was sent to many of the 
ext^cu lives who have issued such reports. 
With only one exception those replying 
wrote that they are ^oing to do so again 
this year. The exception is a railroad 
w hich discontinued the practice last year 
because a simplified statement in its em- 
plfsyees* magazine had misled certain 
taxing^ officials Into thinking^ its assesS' 
ment should be increased. 

No company should issue a financial 
report to its employees unless it in* 
tends to keep it up. Beginning the prac- 
tice and then discontinuing it w'ould 
create an impression ]ust the opposite 
of the attitude of frankness which is 
desired. 



Besides this, yearly reports have cu- 
ntulative effect. 

One of the companies which has had 
sustained experience in this ^eh\ is 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., which has 
issued an " annual financial statement to 
employees," regularly since 19B4 U j^ vii ► 
president in charge of this made the tol- 
lowing significant observation: 

One of the outstanding objectives of 
the report is to make the employee con- 
scious of the necessity for making a 
profit. ThiSt of course, has to be done 
throughout the years. We feel that we 
now have a rather unusual acceptance 
among our emptoyees of this necessity. 
Wv iK:Vh' striven for a reception that 
Wi lli ] i.-.i be such as immediately ia cre- 
ate a lii for greater participation in 
the i»' I i i^tillar when a luofit was 
shown, l>iji iHii^ that would rejoice when 
there wag a profit made, since it assured 
the carrying on of the buainess. 

The method of distributing the reports 
is worth some attention S^* vtiM com- 
panies mail thejn to li.i ■ n plgyeea' 
homes. That looks like a go<jd plan, since 
it emphasizes the consideration given to 
each employee as a member of the or- 
ganization. 

Some minor points of terminology 
should be considered. The words "em- 
ployee'* and '^employees," in newspapers 
almost evei y where, are .s|K'lled with only 
one *'e" in the finai syllable. Although 
Websterian English calls for two. the 
double "e.'' in a report, is a little foreign 
to everyday usage. The newspaper spell- 
ing is recommended* 

Likewise a wrong note is insinuated 
when the employees are referred to as 
"jobholders/' The word connehir.^, from 
the language of politics, some kind of 
a spoilsman. The recommendation is to 
use the word "employees." 

Hqw far the management should go in 
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"Don't you have any niih pictures of the Quints?'- 





In all types of business^ and for every 
written record , there arc Egry quality 
forms, piinted to individual spcdiicatJOnSj 
in a wide variety of sizes, colors of piip*'r 
and ink^ in as ra^ny copies as are required, 
with or without pi"c- inserted carbons. 

Ccinfiriuous Mvltiple Copy Forms 

For hand writ trn rrcords m^de on the 
Egry Trij-Pak, Handipakj Com*Pak and 
other ni.ik= s of legisters^ Egry Fold-Pnk 
Continutjiis Tin ins are unsurpassed. Ac- 
curate in printing, numbering, punching 
and perforations, they slay flat before and 
after using. For the T^gry Spced-Ft-fd^ 
Controllers for Addrc^sograph, Elliott 
Fisher and International Elcctiic Book- 
keeping and Accoi^niing Machines and all 
makes of typewriters and tyT^vfTilcr billing 
machines, Egry Continuous Forms, with 
or without pre-inscrtcd one-time carbons, 
effect sharp savings in time, labor snd 
money, give greater user satisfaction. 



FOLD OVER AND 




interleaved 



ALLSET FORMS 

Foldover and AU- 
Srt forn;s for use 
where records can- 
not be completed 
at one writing aic 
individual] y 
bound unit sets, 
one-time carbons. 



The Egrj" Systems Service Division will co* 
operate" in the development of systems and 
forms to meet all specific requirements. 
Write for information and brochure of 
Egry forms. Address Dcpariment NB439, 

THE EGRY REGISTER CO, 

DAYTOK, OHIO 

Satet Agencies ii> oU PrificrpoJ Citie* 
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''They kept me twice 
and let others go... 
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1 ^ n adapt ij • . : ■ 
A final word of learning in thai nt) 
company executive shoulrt Pxp<H!t a re- 
port to emptoyees lo do the whole In- 
dus! rial rrlfillon* job U is only one itenj 
a I though a major one in an indii»« 
trial jioil pithhr relations program 



Farm Tenantry Can Be Profitable 
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Kstribution Services and Costs 

Otfil. ikf Oiitributiafi 
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Cofttifmrd from pn^je 2*h 
tuiv farm practices Increasing the vahi** 
I of the land- 

I For instance. White agreed to farm on 
I the conlour to end waahlng of soil. He 
plants and lurn imder, ten 
4umea eat*h year for fertilizer. 
\ : i to clear three acres of wood- 

' ich year for p,isture and keep the 
i ruah out of the cleared space. He 
I not to sell wood or to cut destr- 
! tH*s for his own wood without per- 
<;i of the landlord He was to be 
.ill >ALd to cut pfjsts and use fences in 
any manner to suit his convenience. 

And, strange to most *share crop con- 
tracts, it provided that the farmer could 
use two acres for a garden to produce 
hts own food. 

The fanning program was outlined by 
exlension specialists from Oklahoma 
A, and M- college. White was financed by 
borrowing $240 50 from the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration. Both services are 
available to any farmer. 

While no single year's experience 
proves an entire program, no one can 
deny that the auditor's report of the ac- 
counts kept under the contract are 
enough to raise hopes. Summarized these 
results arc : 

1. The Whites were $723.90 better off 
11 months after thfv signed their lea-ji!. 
and the auditors did not count in $77.97 
paid back to the Government on their 
loan. 

2. The landlord turned back $100 7t> in 
shore crop rent under thr cont r 
received therefor work which * 

land Ti fiate would have cm vvJ - 

with • r, 

3. C' ive farmers In th- r - ^ ^ 
borhood estimate the value of 
In rvrtual work, cleaning Up, gra 
M n ir.i^ sandhill, fertilizing the ijoil, tinu 
< • irin^f the pasture actually ha.s in- 
c[ euaed s^ile value of the Innd $500. 

The tenants began the year with as- 
sets in tools and livestock of S266. An in- 
ventor>' at the end of the year showed 
tools, livestock, feed, seed and winter 



growing crops worth $722.25 — a net gain 
of $456 25 

The tenants' Inventory of household 
goods, furniture, and personal tielong- 
ings in February was $97.50, At the en*l 
of the year there were new furr * ■ 
clothing, a pressure cooker. 
eqtnr- - * * ^4ore<l potatoes. canned : .i" 
afi- les. which raised that total 

to ^. - a r»et gam of $159.30, 

The Whites begun the year without 
money and with a loan i'f i Tliey 

ended with $7.56 cash. $3 isiied 
in the bank as escrow r< i .si-.ih was 
returned, new farm equipment, feed 
food, and household goo4ls, and $77.97 
paid on their note. 

There are other factors which Interest 
the farmer or farm owner. First, White's 
record Is for a year of about average 
weather conditions. So it is no fluke. The 
tenant moved on the farm too late In the 
year to build terraces. But he <Ud farm 
on the contour, planted on top of broad, 
flat ridges for strip crops and cultivated 
carefully. 

Because he moved so late, he had to 
jitop in the midst of plowing to build 
fence for his livestock He had lo repair 
the pump, and while he waa at it built 
a new concrete platform which made it 
sanitary and frost proof. 

He planted Sudan grass on the blow* 
ing sandhill, cut a hay crop, anrl had the 
roots and a smnll autumn ifrowth left to 
hold it -r. 

Thr 

I acii-S J . acres 

ftv^ '1 - it He 

has cos l- 
lon crc 3 

under his con if act. he gel.s the entire 
bonus. Hf* r»roli3'^'1 tr rmUM'cr tx^ans. 
peas. V i. and 

com fo: -i). 

White a farmmg plan called for work. 
His neighbors complained, in fact, that 
"he's not being fair, because no om else 
can. or will, work that hard." 

Thus, the meticulous record which the 
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youn^r farmer kept is perhaps the most 
interesting docununit o( the summer. 
W'hite reported exactly 2J01 hours for 
the month^s from Fehruary 2 throug^h 
a half month of November* It even in- 
cluded the choices whkh took from 21 to 
57 houts a month. 17 per cent of the 
totaL The average is a little more than 
53 hours a week, 1^ * hours a day lor sev* 
en days a week. 

Worked long hours 

THE figures do not mir^imize the charge 
that White vvorke<i. But they do support 
the contention of agricultural econo- 
mists that cash crop farmers probably 
owe some part of their low financial rat- 
ing to the fact that they work harti about 
three months and expect to loal the rest 
of the year. 

UTiite*s hours are shorter than those 
customarily worked by store clerks, fill- 
ing station attendants, and most busi- 
ness men. They are longer than those of 
the skilled laborer. His report does not 
include the two and a half months of 
winter, either. But the feed he has 
stacked behind his barn; the flock of 
hens which has increased from 20 to 75; 
the two dairy cows where there was hut 
one; and the pig being fattened on home 
grown corn for meat show that White 
isn't exactly idle even during the winter. 

The feed, more than anj-lhing else, il- 
lustrates the difference between a long- 
term program and that of the average 
sharecropper. The latter wouldn't need 
it. He would have no cow, no hog, no 
chickens to eat it, and would be relying 
entirely upon the landlord to keep him in 
"sow belly, sorghum and com meal*' un- 
til cotton picking time rolls around. 

There would be no nine bushels of po- 
tatoes, 166 quarts of canned vegetables, 
and 100 quarts of fruit in the cellar^ 
There wouldn't even have been a garden 
last summer. Instead of spending the 
tinie in repairs and planning for next 
year the average tenant would bo spend- 
ing what little cash he could borrow for 
gas and oil for an old automobile, run- 
ning up and down the roads seeking an- 
other place to which to move. 

Next year will be better, the Whites 
say. Of course! But business men can 
afford to consider the present. This year 
—today — one tenant farm family bought 
machinery, equipment, seed, hou.5ehold 
goods, clothing* and canning supplies 
and paid some merchant, some jobber, 
some manufacturer, a protlt. They ab- 
sorbed, instead of creating, a surplus. 

Five years from Feb. 2, 1938, the 
White family should have cash to pay 
rent on the best farm in the county — or 
perhaps make the down payment upon 
one of its own— still good customers for 
business men. 

The Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co.. 
meanwhile, will have a property that will 
pay taxes and a good profit, without 
squeezing any fai'mer. It will have sale 
or production value which it didn't pos- 
sess before — -net profit I 

The possible variations upon the lease 
are many. But whether it is a new rock 
house* new soil, or net profits from good 
lajid that a landlord wants, or a profit- 
able partnership with a tenant, it is pos- 
sible under tenantry. 




Good Reading 
— or Bad Reading 

The least understood volume on the business book shelf is 
Accounts Receivable. The most astute executive sometimes reads 
it with undue optimism. Or, he scans the record through smoke- 
colored spectacles. 

Actually, of course, nobody knows --or can know which 
accounts will pay, when they will pay, how much they will pay. 
There's just one way to make your Book of Receivables show a 
fact ua/ recofd of the worth of your outstanding accounts. In- 
sure oil sales, 

American Credit Insurance 

guarantees the value of your receivables by providing a fund 
on which to draw if customers default through insolvency. 
"American" also Hquidates delinquent accounts promptly and 
tacHuUy, Thus, working capital is kept safe - and circulating. 
Profits are assured, 

"American" — the pioneer credit insurance company — pro- 
tects billions of dollars of sales annually for Manufacturers and 
Jobbers in over 150 lines of business. 

Investigate the economy of a general coverage policy with 
''American." 

AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 



of New York 

Chamber of Commerce Building 



J. F, McFadden, President 

St. Louis, Ma. 



Offices in all principal ci t r g s of Un i ted S iates snd Cs nada 
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FinST , The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, In order 
to have the RIGHT to succeed must be of REAL service to its 
clients; any unusual success must result from unusual service 
rendered. 

REAL serv ice consists in providing SAFE protection 
... at an EQLilTABLE premium . , * to the greatest possible 
PROPORTION of applicants. 

THIHI), This goal of service demands a constant COURAGE 
to pioneer new methods and ideas * . . in addition to HONEST 
self-appraisal and PRUDENCE in planning* 




ASSETS . - , . . $147,947,028,20 
LIABILITIES . * . , 140,025,565.80 
SURPLUS . . . « . 7,921,462.40 



0*cainli«r 31, 19 3 J 
$139,346,395.87 
132,274,466.25 
7,071,929,62 




¥ram th« Dictmb«r 11, 1938 Annuol SVcir«m*nl 

NEW INSURANCE— 1938 $155,723,033 , . . 
INSURANCE IN FORCE--1938 $995,423,126 
PAID POLICYOWNERS & BENEFICIARIES— 1 938 



GAIN 2% 
GAIN 4.3?^ 
$12,628,000 



Back of nearly a billion dollaf^ of Lincoln NaticinaJ Life Insumnce now ia 
force, are important scatistks which shtjultl interest every business man. 
We invite you to st-nd for imr Annual Staicmcnt hookkt and our de* 
tailed schedule of securities. No obligation, of course. 



THE LINCOLN 
INSURANCE 




NATIONAL LIFE 
COMPANY 



FORT WAV NE. IND. 
ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 
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All irufciiTiiilH imi-^t |iasj?t ht*\i'rr IrslK. 
Here iiJi ^'n^^itirtT Ii'^^Im a AaiitpK* ii^fllitil 



Western EVectriC 

does . . . > 
can say • • • 



^ 5f<iijUliti^ hanJJes far tt'Jc- 
phune baiitl^irlK— i>i]f of 2-18 
parts in yciiir Bell telephone. 



"It's good 
to bear 
your 
voice 





[4 J three lhuu*?ujM^ sjix 

' IintiiJreil ihirty-'^ixwireBlii thi^vable 
13 given a thorough elerlriral test* 




■ 5) ^*-»f>''^i^*^ ilihlriLuiiii^ houi-rrt |urlli^h the Bel] I rleplione cam* Ami lii*- Cunipiiuy iii^lulli!) the e({uipnieiU In 

panieB wilh praiLicaUy everything tliry rt qulre. 



lel4^ phone exehan^esj* 



Western Electric 



, , , matle your 
BELL TELEPHONE 
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Thirst 
stops here 

You find the fiimilhir red cooler 
around the corner from any- 
where. It marks the spot where 
yon can make any pause the 
pause that refreshes with a frosty 
bottle of ice-cold Coca-Cola, 
That's why ice-cold Coca-Cola is 
familiar to everyone* 




ABOUT WHAT GOES ON IN YOUR BASEMENT 



Monday is the big day for agitators in tliis fair 
country of ours. 

But they are not red. 

As a matter of fact tiiey are Aluminum, for a 
numljpr of reasons which any washing machine 
manufacturer can enumerate. 

To save you the trouhle of descending your base- 
ment stairs for personal investigation of these nice^ 
smooth, permanent-mold cas^lings we insert one 
time*i^aving paragraph: 

Agitators made of Aluminum are liglit to lift 
out for cleansing; ditto to cut down back-and -forth 
inertia. They are attractive in appearance. With 
ordinary care stay that way. The permanent*niold 



casting process makes them smoolli. They never 
discolor your pet shirt. And they are economical 
in cost. 

By now^ you know you are being sold the idea 
of ut^ing Aleoa Aluminum castings for your par- 
ticular problem child. We make them two or three 
tons big, and one-fiftieth ounce smalL Strength as 
you need it. Method: either sand, permanent-mold, 
or die-casling. 

There is no obligation involved in simply asking 
ojie of our engineers to help you thiuk about ways 
to take advantage of the lightness of Aluminum. 

Aluminum Company of America, 2125 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




ALCOA -ALUMINUM 





• WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 

GKORGI- LOVE, cobacco auctioneer, has 
seen Luckies buy the Cream of every 
Crop. *'So Luckies/' he says, **have been 
my filvurjte for 2 1 years." Must iiulc- 
[icndeni lobacctj experiJ* smoke Luckies. 



Tobacco crops in the Jasi few years 
have been outstanding in quality. 
llllj^New methods, developed by the 
Unired States Government and the 
States, have helped the farmer 
grow finer tobacco. As imhpmdvnt 
experts like George Love point 



out, Luckies have always bought 
the cream of the crop. Thoroughly 
aged^ these fine tobaccos are now 
ready fur your enjoyment. And so 
Luckies are better than ever. Have 
you tried a Lucky lately? Try them 
for a week. Then youll know why 



ucARETrES 



£asy on Your Throat'^ 
BecauseirS TOASTED' 



WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT'S LUCKIES 2 T0 1 



